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Beyond the Horizon... 


His little world of home, and 


school, and playground will grow 


bigger as the years go by. Some 
day, he dreams, he will see bevond 
the horizon... he will be a part ol 
that larger world, aman lull grown. 

But will his world be as big as 
his dreams? Or will his horizon be 
cruelly limited... his future handi 


capped by poor evesight? 


Be sure your child has the priceless 
advantage of normal vision. Have 
his eyes examined... not just once, 
but regularly as he grows older! 
Only through scientific examina- 
tion will you be assured that he 
is seeing properly, his eyes normal. 

It is so important to him, as a 
growing, learning child ... and to 
you, as a modern parent! 


Stilt lowes 


MADE BY BAUSCH & LOMB SOLELY FOR THE SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, SQUIBB BI ILDING, NEW YORK 
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WHAT ARE SOFT-LITE LENSES? 


Soft-Lite Lenses are scientifi- 
cally designed to control the 
amount of light which reaches 
the eye, without altering color 
or visual sharpness. They neu- 
tralize glare, absorb excess light, 
protect eyes against eyestrain 
and fatigue. Soft-Lite Lenses are 
flesh-toned and are ground to 
individual prescriptions. They 
are prescribed for children as 
well as adults. 


There is only 
one Soft-Lite—identified 
by this certificate. 
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FORECAST 


Shuddering at the horrors of far-off 
wars, Americans congratulate themselves 
on being safe in their own homes, for- 
setting that in one year home accidents 
have killed 33,000 persons, permanently 
disabled 140,000 more and injured nearly 
5,000,000! Outstanding defense work 
against these tragic disasters in = our 
midst has been accomplished by the 
Children’s Bureau of Kansas City. 

Kansas City’s ten point defense pro- 
eram is described in “Home Defense 
Against Accidents” by R. L. Lee, appear- 
ing in HyGera for February. 


When a man applies for a job he is usually 
required to answer a few questions about his age, 
his birthplace, his experience and his nearest rela- 
tives. These routine inquiries do not begin to give 
either the applicant or the employer a genuine 
insight into the kind of work to be performed or 
the fitness of the man for the job. Yet it is 
important for a man’s own sake that he be kept 
out of a job which doesn’t suit him, and even 
more important that he be placed where he can be 
efficient and happy. 

Madelin Blitzstein tells how these results can 
be achieved in “Job Testing.” 


Pain in the region of the eye, redness, 
a rainbow “halo” around lights, head- 
ache, tears—these may be the danger 
signals preceding a sudden attack of 
glaucoma, or hardening of the eye, a dis- 
ease Which has been recognized by phy- 
sicians since the time of Hippocrates. 

The diagnosis and treatment of glau- 
coma are discussed authoritatively by 
Irfhur A. Knapp, M.D., in “Glaucoma.” 


Are you one of those who dislike the thought 
of walking when a car, bus or other vehicle is 
available? Do you studiously avoid having to 
exercise your feet at every opportunity—are you 
a member of the “ride, don’t walk” clan? 

If you are, you don’t know what you're missing, 
but you can find out by reading ‘Walk Your Way 
to Health” by Eugene A. Conklin, M.D. 


Emotional stress, physical strain or 
prolonged, fatiguing effort may damage 
the heart irreparably, particularly when 
physiologic changes not uncommon in 
persons of middle age have taxed the 
capacity of the coronary vessels to carry 
sufficient blood to the heart muscle. 

We must use our heads to conserve 
our hearts, according to Oswald P. J. 
Falk, M.D... who emphasizes the impor- 
lance of balanced living in “Healthy 
Hearts for the Middle Aged.” 
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Kicbys teeth are then 
he hue them! 


His teeth begin to form in the jaw five or six months before 


eek IN, 





he’s born! Since the first teeth ordinarily do not appear 
until he’s five or six months old, they may have been grow- 
ing a whole year before you see them. But to help build them 
soundly, he needs plenty of Vitamin D. See that he gets it 


regularly. Start him early on Squibb Cod Liver Oil, 
how G 


In addition to a well-balanced diet. your baby must have 


one special factor—Vitamin D—to help him transform into 





sound tooth structure the calcium and phosphorus he gets 
from his food. Help your baby build his teeth soundly! 


Every single day, give him Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 
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Baby needs them to chew his food properly, to help mouth and jaw develop correctly 
Every “baby” tooth helps to guide a permanent tooth into place. Lost too soon, the per- 
manent tooth may come in out of line. To help build 
first teeth soundly, give Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 
a 
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H It’s the vitamins in cod liver oil that you pay for. It’s the vitamins that benefit your bab 
When vou choose Squibb Cod Liver Oil you know the vitamin content is reliable. Eact 
teaspoonful supplies more than twice as many units of Vitamins A and D as a cod liver o 
i which meets the minimum requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopeia. Look for the Squib! 
seal. Let it guide you to extra vitamins for your baby. Ask for Squibb Cod Liver Oil at ar 
drug store The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of 
~~? 
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“The Adcomber” 


looks at Hygeia ads 


“What ean’t be cured” can be 
concealed, savs Max Factor, in a 
practical statement-about baldness 
on page 58. Interesting pictured 
evidence too, vou'll find. 


WINTER, A Poem 
Lots of fun, 
But short on sun 
moral IVE the 
min D—the “sunshine” 
diated Evaperated. Milk 


vounesters < 
vitamin in 
I 


lSconomica 
) 


many uses a regi 
ce f \ tan il I)! See 1 51 
eee 
LWAZING bul A child’s 
julure— your child's fulure —-may 


be bounded by his eyesight. There’s 
a practical way to help your child 
lo that priceless advantage—-normal 


vision . so important to the child 
and lo you! (Inside front 
cover, / 

eee 


Do the folks at your house get their vitamins 
out of capsules or kettles? Much of the nat- 
ural vitamin content of vegetables and meats 
can be conserved by the use of Triplex Stain- 
less Steel Ware. This ‘“Lifetime’’ cookware 
with triple-thick bottoms saves you time 
money food values. Page 45 


Will this winter catch vou nap- 
ping? Your skin roughening and 
chapping? No, indeed —if vou heed 
Nivea’s timely hint, page 66. 


Health harbor for thousands — cool in 
summer's heat free from winter's 
rigors Albuquerque invites you this 
season every season! There’s more 


about the well-rounded life of this attrac- 
tive city in the illustrated booklet available 


to you, page 60 
. . . 
e a odern science has dis 
( rtant me ones. And 
to WASHINGTON 
APPLES, there’s still a better 
i luscious flavor 
the asking, page 55 
7 © @ 

Vy dear, a bargain!” 

Bul seriously, if vouw’d be inter- 
ested in a complexion “clean-up,’ 
you'll find an important — little 
coupon on page 6 offering a real 


bargain. Better look now! 


If five cents will buy a plump full pound 
package of high quality bicarb — for cooking 
or for medicinal purposes — WHY NOT? 
Try “DIAL Baking Soda.” (Page 52.) 


THE ADCOMBER 
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Wo Who IN HYGEIA 


Aboul three vears ago, JULIETTA 
kK. ARTHUR, who takes Bridget to 


the Doctor on page 18, gave up 
her weekly pay check for the 


and hazards of free-lance 
authoring. It took time and nerve, 
she says, to make the decision, but 
her appearing 
Home 

and 


elories 


been 
American 
nursing journals 
periodicals, indicating thal 
the hazards never caught up with 
the Before look up 
authoring as a full time occupation, 
Miss Arthur did editorial and pub- 
licity work, first for the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine 
and later for various other organi- 
zations, mostly in 

Following the 
University of Oklahoma and gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chi- 


have 
the 


articles 
ever since inp 
nagazine, 
other 


vlories. she 


social work. 


her education al 


cago, Miss Arthur, a native Texan, 
went to New York to break into 
the social work profession, She 


picked six names from a directory 


of welfare organizations, wrote to 


all of them and promptly landed a 


job with one. That and other 
social work jobs and her writing 

have kept her busy for the past 
fifteen vears and have taken her 


Istanbul 
Her principal interest 
health sub- 


as far afield as Damascus, 
and Egypt. 
as a writer has been in 
jects, most of her published articles 


having been on medical, nursing or 


public health subjects. “Bridget 
Goes to the Doctor.’ in this issue, 


coneerns all three. 


DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D., is follow- 
ing a lifetime interest 
writes on “Civilian Morale in War,” 
starting on 10. He 
abroad during the last war and de- 
voted attention to the 
study of His work 
was responsible for the organiza- 
lion and development of the Habit 
Clinie for Child Guidance in Bos- 
ton, the first organized clinies inter- 


when he 


page served 
particular 


War neuroses. 


ested in the mental health of the 
pre-school child. Dr. Thom = con- 
tinues to serve the Habit Clinic as 


its Director. 


Dr. Thom is) president of the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, past president of the 


Massachusetts Psychiatric Society, 
and a member of regional, national 
and world-wide associations in the 
fields of psychiatry and neurology. 
eradualed from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont College of Medi- 
cine in T9P2, which he 
specialized in pathology until war- 
interest in 


He was 
after 
time awakened his 
chiatry. He is now 
the School of 
cine of Tufts College, tn 


Ppsy- 
Professor. of 
Medi- 


Joston. 


Psychiatry al 


LEONARD G. ROWN- 
TREE, M.D., who asks “Is Your Son 
Fit for Service?” (page 38) is 
probably betler prepared than any 
one else in the country to answer 
Chief of 


COLONEL 


his own question: he ts 


the Medical Division of the Selec- 
tive Service System. In civilian 
life, he has been Director of the 
Philadelphia Institute for Medical 


research clinician at 
Hospital 


Research and 
the Philadelphia 
since 1932. 


a succession of major professional 


General 
These are the latest of 


responsibilities covering a period of 
35 vears. He was a member of the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School at Baltimore for 10 vears, 
professor of medicine and chief of 
the department at the University of 
Minnesota for 4, director of clinical 
investigation and senior medical 
consullant at) the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., from 1920 to 1932. 
During 
Colonel 


his professional career 
Rowntree originated 


several clinical laboratory tests hav- 


has 


ing to do with the functioning of 
the kidney and liver and changes 
in the blood, introduced the dye 
method of determining the blood 


Continued on page o& 
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Your Beauty can smile al 








Do as Doctors advise: 
give your skin 
“baby-care” 


Let the World's Loveliest Complexion—baby’s own 
—show you how to care for yor skin through drying 


winter weather, heated rooms. 


Advised for years by doctors, Ivory Soap today 
actually gives you new mildness! Extra gentleness! Yes, 
New ‘'Velvet-Suds” Ivory gives your skin gentler 
care than 10 leading toilet soaps! Give your beauty 


the benefit of gentle Ivory’s daily care. 


“Baby-care”is Beautvy-eare 


Winter ! 








Despite the weather 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE LOVELIER 


Follow these | Beauty ‘Tips 


|. Don't use hot water on your face. It has a dry 
ing effect. Lukewarm Ivory “velvet-suds” are 
best for true beauty cleansing And wo icy 


rinses, unless your skin is oily. 


ae lise a super-mild soap. New \ory is actually 
milder than 10 leading toilet soaps And 
notmce: nwo dyes, medication, or strong per- 
fumes that might be irritating! 


3. Protect your skin, when you go out, with 
foundation cream and powder. But use them 
only on a “baby-clean” face—cleansed with 
gentle Ivory! 


1. For weather-dried skins, mass ize W ith a lake 
warm \ather of gentle New lvory, using finger 
tips only. Rinse. Pat dry. Since your skin lacks 


sufficient oil, apply lightly a little cold cream 


99 ' iw % 
PURE 














New Velvet-suds WORY SOAP 








THEN, for good-looks’ sake, write this on 
the top line: 


Pull out of this hit-or-miss cosmetic 

muddle. Get myself a supply of whole- 

some, harmonized beauty necessities 

and—give the old face a new chance! 
Marcelle hypo-allergenic Cosmetics will 
help you put this praiseworthy project into 
effect...aid in soothing harassed skin 
areas with.purest cleansing and lubricating 
creams. ..dress your complexion in fresh, 
natural toned powder and color accents. . . 
help build a foundation for beauty and keep 
you lovely! 

And “how firm a foundation” Marcelle 
Cosmetics do help to build! Free of known 
irritants, they are recognized by doctors 
and their patients the country over. . .ad- 
vertised in medical journals. . .formulas 
supplied to doctors anywhere. 

You can try a week’s supply of these 
wholesome cosmetics for a dime. Mail te. 
cents with the coupon below and get your 


sample kit of: Marcelle hypo-allergenic 


Cleansing Cream, Skin Lubricating Cream, 
Face Powder, Rouge and Lipstick. 

P.S. Why wait for January first? DO 
IT NOW! 





hypo-allergenic 
COSMETICS 


N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


1741 




















HYGEIA 


LETTERS FROM Kader 


Answering Anti-Vivisectionists 
To the Editor: 

1 have arranged excerpts from 
your editorial on “Sabotage of Sci- 
ence” in the September HyGe1a and 
Ihe article “Test Tube Triumphs” 
in HyGeta last April; these are to 
be printed in leaflet form to be 
distributed in an effort to 
anti-vivisectionists. The project has 
been approved by one of Seattle's 
foremost surgeons, and 2,000 copies 
have been ordered to be distributed 
in legislatures, in Congress, and 
wherever we think they may do 
the most good. 

Do you object to my use of the 
articles in this manner and for that 
purpose? 


answer 


HELEN IRWIN BITZER 


Seattle. Wash. 


We are delighted that the arti- 
cles published in HyGeia are being 


used in this manner. — Ep. 


More on Preschool Sex Education 


To the Editor: 


I didn’t know Puritans — still 
existed. To was very) shocked to 
read the letter from our friend in 


Maplewood, N. J. (questioning the 
wisdom of the HyGeia article on 
sex education for preschool chil- 


dren. Ep.). IT read the same arti- 
cle and thought that the authors 


had no 


preschool 


intention of instructing 
children in_ the 
wherefores of menstruation or 
life. 


will 


whys 
and 
Inarried sexual 

A wise mother talk to her 
children instruct them that 
they will come to her with all their 
problems and not gather in groups 
al school for gossip. If parents try 
lo guide a child of any away 
from sex talks in the family, it will 
the children to find out else- 

which might be some place 


Mother 
read before the 


and so 


age 


force 


where 


worse than the schoolyard. 
and Dad had bettes 
child brings the questions, because 
a “pul 


off question: arouses sus- 


picion., Pm a college graduate with 
a vear of graduate work in psy- 


chology, and many with whom | 
have had to work are the resull 
of twisted, bewildered, misguided 


parents. 

Heaven help the parent who is 
incompetent in the sexual guidance 
of her children, and God help the 
children! Those who have “missed 
the bus” should immediately seek 
a good source of information—a 
physician, psychiatrist or spiritual 
advisor, so that their children need 
not suffer. 

Hops 


LOVETRA JANE 


Kackley, Kan. 


Health Facts and Hygiene 
To the Editor: 

We organizing a course in 
Health Facts and Hygiene for the 
group of employees here on the 
campus which includes food han- 
dlers, maids, ete., and will use 
HYGEIA as supplementary reading 
material. Could you suggest other 
publications of suitable material 
that could be used in teaching such 
a lay group? 


are 


Dornormiy H. Hapiey 


Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


A catalogue of pertinent publica- 
lions of the American Medical 
Association has been forwarded and 
is available for similar requests. 


kip. 


From an Old Friend 
To the Editor: 


Ten When [To owas in 
high school, | subseribed to HyGera 
and found it an excellent magazine. 


Today IT have a baby and I believe 


years ago, 


the magazine would prove very 
helpful to me in caring for and 


training him. I should appreciate 
information about current subserip- 
lions. 

Mrs. D. J. 


Jackson Heights, L. I. 


LUCKHURST 
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THE ALIBI HOUR... 


RIGHT youngsters like these 
other 


sometimes 
and call it the 


erin at each 
‘alibi hour.” 


‘ 


But the Scrence of Seeing calls it the 


“critical hour’! 


Critical because young eyes and 
young minds are busy getting ready 
for tomorrow... .critical, too, for older 
eyes that must be kept fit for today’s 
tasks in defense. They all need the 
protection of good light. 

Good lighting reduces the physical 
work of seeing; conserves precious 
energy for the whole family. (Perhaps 
you never knew that reading, sewing or 
studying under poor light can be as 


Between the dark and the daylight 


When the night is beginning to lower— 








Comes a pause in the day's occupations 


That 1s known as the Children’s Hour... 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 





tiring, physically, as digging a ditch.) 


Good lighting is also potent defense 
against the dangers of eyestrain. 
Remember one out of five children 
of grade school age and 3 out of 5 
grown-ups already:suffer from the 
handicap of defective eyesight. 


Play safe. Here’s a helpful suggestion 
that is simple, quick and inexpensive. 
Put a 100-watt General Electric 
Mazpa lamp bulb in a modern I.E.S. 
study lamp and place it where chil- 
dren do homework. Tomorrow 
belongs to them. It is their day. To- 
night is your responsibility . . . for 
them and the whole family. 


Ly bight Ws t pricelesd. Gua od weld 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 























MAKE SURE OF TWO THINGS 


to protect your family’s eyes 


The right size lainp |! 
sor ket 


Your 


handy chart 


The right kind 


m and get bulb 


ighter longer 


5 -watt 


G-I 
that 


choose RIGHT 


dealer | 


nat 


yulbs in « 


lil 


G-E Mazpa” 


ke » sta 











Winter vacations — with their opportunity for healthful, invigorating 
exercise in the open air — are becoming more and more popular in the 
United States. This month, our snow-covered hills and slopes are 


tilled with thousands of vacationing, health-sceking ski enthusiasts. 
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EDITORIAL 


REST 


An Essential in the Good Health Program 


HE COVER of lycris for this month suggests rest. Subsequent 

covers during 1942 will emphasize other essentials in a well rounded 

health program. Of all the hygienic procedures suggested in the 
ancient Biblical sanitary code rest was most important perhaps even 
more significant than cleanliness. 

The child today is constantly stimulated not only by the increasing 
amount of information that it is compelled to absorb in school, but 
also by the outside activities. -dances, parties, games, movies, comic 
strips, radio, lessons in piano playing, foreign languages, clarinet, 
and golf, 

All of us are living at a speed much greater than that at which 
human beings have lived in any previous generation. We become 
tired, indeed exhausted, by the intensity of our living. The person who 
is overtired fails to sleep well. As the exhausted worker tries to sleep 
he worries. Among other causes of fatigue and exhaustion such mental! 
factors as worry, monotony and irritation are listed. The problem of 
fatigue means a study of both physical and mental fatigue. Irritability 
often leads to fatigue. Business men are more inclined to becom: 
angry in the afternoon than early in the morning. By far the greatest! 
number of accidents occur to workers after four o'clock in the afternoon. 
When we are fatigued we magnify trifles. It is not safe to make impor- 
tant decisions when one is tired. 

Much depends on individual temperament and training. Some peo- 
ple simply refuse to worry, to become angry or irritated. Those who 
can keep calm are much less likely to show fatigue and its effects than 
those who are temperamentally on the edge of an upset most of the time. 

The human body at rest has lowered functions. The blood pressure is 
lower, the basal metabolism less, the heart beats more slowly. Indeed 
it might well be said that the program for long life includes a low 
pulse rate, a low blood pressure, a low metabolism, a low diet and a 
low threshold for the sense of humor. To this add plenty of rest — rest 
in bed, mental rest, rest in chairs. The worker, the housewife. the 
business man, the teacher, the statesman— all may gain by utilizing for 


complete rest even a few minutes at noon or before dinner in the 


evening. 
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Health at the Crossroads 


Families today want assurance that the ordinary risks 
to health are being discovered and eliminated by well 
trained doctors, nurses and engineers. Horse-and-buggy 
health departments no longer solve public problems 


EMOCRACY really works if vou work itl. 

This has been demonstrated in seven 

counties in southwestern Michigan by the 
people of the counties, with the assistance of 
the W. kK. Kellogg Foundation. Here is how 
it is done. 

These people recognized the need for better 
health organization and asked the Foundation 
lo help them establish modern county health 
departments. The families of today want rea- 
sonable assurance that the ordinary hazards to 
health are being discovered and eliminated by 
well-trained doctors, nurses and engineers, 
and they realize that horse-and-buggyv health 
departments no longer meet the growing need 
for solving community health problems. The 
first essential of a modern county health pro- 
vram is a health department organized on a 
county-wide basis with full time, well-trained 
professional personnel, 


Health Director— 

The modern health department is directed 
by a doctor of medicine. Whenever possible, 
such a director should have special training 
and experience in diagnosing and treating the 
ills of the community. This means at least a 
vear’s special training after fulfilling the edu- 
cational requirements for medical practice. 
This vear is spent in a school of public health 
where he is taught to think in terms of com- 
munities and groups of people instead of in 
terms of the individual patient. His major 
problem is to determine the health needs of the 
area for which he is responsible, and he begins 
by examining the health situation in his county 
inomuch the same manner as the family phy- 
sician examines a patient. 

Ile directs the activities of the health depart- 
ment staff and is responsible to the county 
covernment. Tis job is to find the health prob- 


By MATTHEW R. KINDE 


lems of his county, to direct a program to solve 
them and to evaluate the effort made. 

Problems are discovered in two ways. First, 
by studying health records of families and 
individual persons. Figures on births, causes 
of death and prevalence of sickness are ana- 
Ivzed by the health department, and the health 
history of the population is determined. 
Among the problems discovered by this method 
may be, for example, the need for a more 
intensive tuberculosis control program, cor- 
rection of more physical defects, more prenatal 
care by physicians, more diphtheria immuni- 
zations, or perhaps better laboratory facilities 
for the care of diabetes. Many problems pre- 
sent themselves, and the health director selects 
the most urgent of these to attack first. 

The second way, and the one more recently 
emphasized, especially in the counties assisted 
by the Foundation, is a recognition by the 
health director that problems can be solved 
only by the people themselves. He finds that 
many community groups are also studying the 
health needs of the area, and that he can make 
more progress by helping them solve their own 
problems. Through this second approach the 
health director has become a user of com- 
munity resources and a coordinator of com- 
munity effort. 

The counties in southwestern Michigan have 
capitalized on this viewpoint to bring the com- 
munity group effort to point toward the same 
voal. The people have found that through 
mutual effort toward promoting better com- 
munities the program moves faster. They have 
found that the methods of democracy have 
real possibilities when they are by the people 
as well as for the people. Opportunities for 
leadership and. satisfving results abound = in 
areas with this point of view. Once the prob- 
lems are clearly defined, the groups formulate 
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The family doctor includes periodic medical examinations for 





healthy children. 


His work with families in his practice is vital to the community health program. 


methods of attacking them. They muster the 
available community resources and, under the 
leadership of the county health director, assign 
responsibilities and initiate the procedures 
necessary for their solution. 


The Family Doctor — 

The family doctor assumes an important role 
in this tvpe of program. He becomes responsi- 
ble for more than the treatment of the sick. 
Through his medical society he becomes a pro- 
vram builder, and as an individual physician 
he applies modern preventive medical pro- 
cedures to the people in his practice. He sees 


that his patients receive more adequale pri 

natal care and that the children in his practic: 
receive more medical supervision. He includes 
periodic medical examinations for healthy chil 
dren as well as diphtheria inoculations and 
smallpox vaccinations. 

A committee of physicians from the counties 
developed a medical record system to be used 
in the doctor’s office. The svstem provides for 
a continuous health record from the birth of 
the child throughout his school life. It also 
includes records for supervision of maternity 
and general medical patients. as well as a plan 
for notifving parents by postal cards when to 
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Many community groups are studying 
the health needs of the area. The 
health director helps them to solve 


their own community problems (left). 


The modern health department is un- 
der the direction of a medical man 


with special training in diagnosing 





and treating community “ailments.” 


aS 





bring children to the doctor's oflice for preven- 
live medical procedures. This committee has 
also formulated standards for the preventive 
services which the physician renders in his 


ollice, 

; The efforts of the physicians in these Michi- 
van counties have led to the establishment of 
better hospital, laboratory and x-ray facilities. 
Through the medical societies they have 

: worked closely with the county health depart- 
ments in developing medical postgraduate pro- 

. grams which emphasize the use of medical 
There may be one public health nurse for every two to five facilities in the community. Training courses 


thousand people in the county — each nurse has her district include methods of keeping people well. The 
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Instructing a mother in the proper home care of a child 
with infectious disease (above). The nurse is trained in 
helping with family, school and community health prob- 
lems. She plans her work after studying family health 


records for her district, making home calls accordingly. 


doctors and health departments have worked 
out successful tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease control programs. All preventive pro- 
cedures are done in the oflice of the physician 
of the patient's own choice. There are no 
clinics. 


Other Groups— 

Hospital administrators from several coun- 
lies have formed a group to discuss hospital 
problems. Courses of instruction for hospital 
personnel and boards of trustees have been 
held. There has been a trend toward expand- 
ing the services rendered by hospitals to the 
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Public Health Nurse 
at Work 


Longest arm of the county health depart- 
ment is the public health nurse, who is 
acquainted with families and familiar 
with health conditions in her district. 
Typical day for the public health nurse 


may include all the duties shown here. 











A - yet 
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Demonstrating effective methods of bathing the baby. Seeing that doctor's instructions are carried out. 
i 
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Several visits are made during the preschool years Routine tests by a nurse may save a doctor's call. 
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Motion pictures on health subjects are 
presented before interested groups in 
an effort to stimulate constructive ac- 
tion to meet health needs (above). The 
health department keeps a file of slide 
films for similar group meetings. It is 
felt that more progress can be made by 
thus helping each county to help itself 
than merely by seeing that health laws 
are obeyed. Both methods are needed to 


make certain the county has proper care. 


homes of the patients. A home maternity 
nursing service has been developed, and clini- 
cal and x-ray laboratory services have been 
made available in the homes of patients. The 
medical society, hospital board and health 
department cooperate in improving hospital 
standards of medical and nursing care. 

The dentists in these counties have taken the 
responsibility for a preventive dental program. 
They felt that education of the patient was of 
major importance and that preventive dentistry 
should begin with regular dental care of the 
child at the age of 2 vears. Dental x-rays are 
made of each child as part of the examination. 
The work is done in the private office of the 











dentist. All the dentists have taken special 


postgraduate work in children’s dentistry. They 
have shown that the way to lower dental bills 
is to start dental care early in childhood, se 
the dentist regularly and follow his advice. 
The school teachers have also found that 
there is an advantage to the group approach to 
problems. They have developed several kinds 
of organizations. Some counties have formed 
county schoolmasters’ clubs, and many rural 
teachers have formed township teachers’ clubs 
Teacher-training programs have resulted, in 
Which as many as half the rural teachers have 
spent the summer in “workshops” in the coun 


lies. A “workshop” is a training school in 
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Modern schools are essential to community health. School children are taught healthy eating habits. 








Rural schools may provide healthful experiences. Regular dental examinations should begin carly 
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Health department inspectors examine food 


sources Food handling in public eating places is inspected. b | 
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which the teachers study community resources 
for the education of the child. 

As a result of special training they had had 
in short courses at various universities, school 
boards began to look into the condition of their 
own school plants. They felt that the one-room 
rural school could offer a real opportunity for 
providing healthful experiences for children. 
They saw the need for having adequate light- 


ing, modern seating, running water, inside 
toilets, a modern heating plant, hot lunch 


equipment, a modern record system and a gen- 
eral modernization program. 

With the health department they 
their ideas and made plans on a county-wide 
basis to have all school plants meet minimum 
health standards. They became interested in 
the school library and purchased new books 
for the children. Many boards purchased such 
modern innovations as radios. They developed 
cooperative purchase plans and pooled their 
orders for equipment. They made sure of the 
safety of their installations by consul-ing the 
engineer of the county health department. The 
school project has shown what can be accom- 


pooled 


plished through round-table discussion and the 
application of the principles of democracy. 
Many counties had small libraries serving 
single communities. Librarians soon discovered 
that there were advantages in discussing prob- 
lems with other librarians. Round-table dis- 
cussions resulted in a general training pro- 
gram, and several county-wide “book fairs” 
were held at which hundreds of parents visited 
Teachers brought their pupils 


book displays. 








Dairy equipment must meet sanitary requirements. 


lo the “fair” and many nationally-known 
library people were present to talk about books 
and stories and their use by the child. Ye: 
democracy really works if vou work it. 

In a similar way 


school janitors, government 


the plumbers, ministers, 
emplevees, pas 
leurization plant operators, food handlers and 
have attended short training 


other groups 


courses to improve their work. In each case 


the course resulted from group meetings in 
which a problem was discovered and some one 


in the group had an idea of a way to solve if 


Public Health Nurse— 


The largest part of the health departmen! 
staff is made up of public health nurses. Ther 
mav be one nurse for each two to five thousand 
people in the county. Each nurse is given a 
district in which she soon becomes acquainted 
with most of the families. 

The public health nurse has had the usual 
courses leading to her nursing degree, and 
whenever possible she should have, in addi 
tion, special training in helping to solve the 
health problems of the family, the school and 
the community. This involves at least a vear of 
study in a public health school. Unfortunately, 
there are not enough such trained public health 
nurses, and many communities can be well 
served by nurses with less training. 

She plans her work after studying the family 
health records for her district and makes calls 
to homes according to the problems the fami- 
interested = in 


lies have. She is expectant 


} 


mothers and especially 


(Continued on page 3: 





Water supply sources are inspected’ frequently 
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Parents have learned why they should forbid their children to call on 
a friend who has measles, but they still take the chance of exposing 
children to tuberculosis in their own homes. The Bureau of Part Time 
Work in New York recommends health examinations for all home workers. 
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Bridget Goes to the Doctor 


Long needed to prevent the spread of disease particularly 
tuberculosis— routine health examinations are being widely 


urged for New York’s domestic servants, on a voluntary basis 


N NEW YORK there’s an employment 

bureau which has been making a different 

kind of medical headline news. Wholly 
on its own initiative, this employment agency 

unique in health annals—tackled the prob- 
lem of insuring the city only healthy domestics 
in the home. When the Bureau of Part- 
Time Work launched its city-wide movement 
last vear to educate housewives to ask for 
health references, New Yorkers were frankly 
skeptical. 

“Defense jobs are taking most of our best 
applicants away already!” wailed the com- 
mercial agencies, 

“Servants are harder to get than ever,” 
snapped housewives. “I won't risk losing 
mine!” 

“Class legislation!” shouted domestics. 
“Why pick on us?” 

But pediatricians in New York and _ else- 
where welcomed the Bureau’s plan as a hope- 
ful new signpost along the road of a twenty 
vear old campaign. Today, twenty-three com- 
mercial household agencies which supply most 
of the Bridgets and Katies to New Yorkers’ 
kitchens and nurseries are cooperating with 
the Bureau’s “Committee on Health Tests for 
Household Workers.” It has had the backing 
of the City Health Department, the aid of 
physicians and equipment at the Murray Hill 
Health Service, and the blessing of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the County Medical 
Society. 

Behind all that is the story of Dr. Blank, 
one of New York’s most prominent pediatri- 
cians of two decades ago. When Dr. Blank’s 
three children contracted tuberculosis, it was 
discovered that the source of infection was the 
Blanks’ maid; she was actively tuberculous. 
Later, one of the children died. 


By JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 


Ilis tragedy was the beginning of a cam 
paign which today has the active support of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics. This 
vear its Committee on Contact Infections again 
is waging a nationwide effort to build up more 
intensified community sentiment for “Health 
Certified Servants.” In certain cities—notably, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., St. Louis, Knoxville, 
Washington, Miami—-the tuberculosis associa- 
lions working with local physicians are mak- 
ing headway. A’ few municipalities, like 
Newark, N. J., have experimented with com 
pulsory laws. 

Ilowever, campaigns everywhere have 
bogged down because of inertia on the part 
of those same parents who shrink from th 
idea of Typhoid Marys (usually already known 
to the health authorities) and cheerfully spend 
extra pennies every day to insure their babies 
medically sponsored certified milk. 

As long ago as 1922, the Academy of Medi- 
cine in New York made a valiant effort to 
interest the community. Hostility on the part 
of workers themselves and gullibilitv on the 
part of mothers and fathers who hated to risk 
losing Annie or Sadie “because thev’re so good 
to the children” defeated pediatricians. A few 
of them continued to campaign vigorously 
among their own patients; some have = sue- 
ceeded. 

Then along came Eleanor Adler, pioneer in 
employment work, with an idea. Miss Adler 
had turned her attention in the 1920’s to the 
problem of the post-war army of married 
women who went to work out of necessity or 
choice. Seventeen vears ago she founded the 
non-profit Bureau of Part-Time Work to meet 
their needs, and year after vear she has raised 
the money to operate it on a cost basis. These 


professional and busi- (Continued on page 66) 
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Mineral Oil as a 


ERE A FOREIGNER to judge Ameri- 

cans by listening to the radio, he would 

assume that we all suffer from head- 
ache, sour stomach and constipation. The 
sight of a druggists counter, groaning under 
its load of purges, cathartics and laxatives, 
and his windows filled with enema bags, would 
confirm the impression that our race sperds 
no inconsiderable amount of time, thought and 
money in dealing with the functions of the 
bowel. 

Constipation is a svmptom not a disease 


and while usually of little significance, it was 





the complaint which caused more than half 


the gastric cancer patients at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City, to seek medical advice. 

The late Dr. Fantus said, “Obviously, the 
best cathartic is not the most drastic, but the 
mildest one that will serve its purpose.” Soll- 
mann describes a good laxative as one which 
produces more frequent stools of almost nor- 
mal consistency, without causing notable irri- 
tation. 

An outstanding example of such a laxative 
is mineral oil, which is a purified mixture of 
hydrocarbons derived from crude petroleum. 
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Laxative 


By VICTOR W. LOGAN 


It occurs in light and heavy form, and is known 
officially as Liquid Petrolatum, U.S. P. Other 
names for this substance are liquid paraflin, 
paraflin oil and white mineral oil. The 
so-called Russian or Caucasian type of oil is 
composed of naphthenes, and tends to be more 
easily emulsified than the mineral oils of the 
methane group found in Pennsylvania. Cer- 
lain California wells produce the “Russian” 
tvpe. However there appears to be no signifi- 
cant difference in the action of these so-called 
Russian oils. Mineral oil has been widely 
used as a laxative for about thirty-five vears. 
In contrast to the animal and vegetable oils, 
mineral oil is never absorbed through the 
gastrointestinal membranes. It has no nutri- 
tive value. Its action is physical rather than 
chemical. 


The Advantages of Mineral Oil 


Most cathartics act as irritants or stimulants 
to either the large or small intestine; catharsis 
being accomplished by an artificial speed up 
of the motor activity of the intestinal muscle. 
Others, like the saline group (epsom salt), 
drain much water, by osmosis, from the tis- 
sues into the intestines, tending to produce pro- 
fuse watery stools. Mineral oil is mixed with 
the gastroiniestinal contents and also partly 
emulsified. Its laxative action is due to the 
lubrication of the contents of the colon as 
well as the retention of water in the emulsion. 
This produces a soft and bulkier stool. It has 
no irritating action on the cells lining the intes- 
tinal tract, nor does it cause cramps. Because 
of its mildness it has a special usefulness in 
the treatment of habitual constipation, and in 
persons who have had attacks of intestinal 
obstruction. Overdosage can cause no poison- 
ing, even in infants, since mineral oil is not 


absorbed. It is the laxative least likely to 


cause a “cathartic habit,” or one requiring 
increasing doses to obtain a desired result. 


The Disadvantages of Mineral Oil 


In infants and feeble, older persons, pneu 
monia may result when choking or gagging 
allows some of the oil to be drawn into the 
lung. The presence of mineral oil in the bowel 
tends to prevent the absorption of Vitamin A 
and K and possibly D. This can be averted by 
viving the oil some hours after food. It also 
inhibits the absorption of bile and impairs the 
pancreatic digestion to a minor degree. For 
these reasons the indiscriminate use of mineral 
oil as a laxative is attended with some risk in 
infants, frail elderly people, growing children, 
pregnant and nursing women and in persons 
suffering from vitamin deficiency. 

Although mineral oil is not palatable, this 
factor is overcome to a large extent by giving 
it as a flavored emulsion. Diabetics must 
realize, however, that certain commercial 
emulsions contain sugar. Frequently, they 
contain drugs, like cascara and phenolphthal 
ein, which may detract from their useful 
ness. An unpleasant result of taking mineral 
oil is an occasional soiling of the clothing by 
seepage of the oily stool, resulting usually from 
overdosage. Some time ago there was a cancer 
scare based on the use of mineral oil, but il 
is not established that mineral oil taken by 
mouth bears any relationship to the occur 
rence of cancer. 

How then should mineral oil be used by a 
person who has been assured by his family 
doctor that he has simple functional constipa 
tion? (It is, of course, presumed that this 
condition has not been corrected by regular 
habits, exercise and a well balanced diet.) 
The oil must be taken regularly in doses that 
are well tolerated. This amount should not 
exceed two tablespoons daily preferably al 
bedtime, or divided into a dose on rising and 
retiring. The use of more than two table- 
spoons a day will give no better results and 
will inevitably lead to soiling the clothing and 
may lead to serious vitamin deficiency. Hap- 
hazard, irregular doses are of no use, as min 
eral oil is not, like castor oil, a purge. 

Mineral oil will not appeal to the person 
who delights in torturing his unruly colon by 
blasting it with a semiweekly cathartic charge. 
lis work is done quietly on a day to day 
basis and without immediate, dramatic results. 
Impatience with its slower righting of ancient 
wrongs has caused many people to become 
discouraged and to embark on that never end- 
ing search, through transient experimentation, 
for the perfect laxative. 
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rofessor Leyland 








a LADY TO SEE YOU, doctor,” announced 
Myra Young, Professor W.P. Leyland’s 
office secretary and laboratory assis- 

tant. “Mrs. Beverley Huntson is the name.” 

“Mrs. Beverley Huntson!” exclaimed Ley- 
land, “That would be General Eluntson’s wife. 
Odd that she should be consulting a professor 
of bacteriology. Perhaps she has a nephew or 
niece she is trving to get into our medical 
school. But show her in, and lets end the 
suspense.” 

A moment later, Mrs. Huntson entered Pro- 
fessor Levland’s inner office and took the seal 
he indicated. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Levland, secure in the memory that his often 


Huntson.” greeted 














unkempt desk and shelves had just that morn- 
A General’s wife would 
appreciate neatness. She might be a friend of 
a trustee of some fund or foundation, or even 


ing been put in order. 


a trustee herself! 

“Pleasant day, ism’t it! 
Young, tells me that I can be of some service 
to vou,” he continued. 

“Yes, Professor Levland,” Mrs. 
replied. “You can help me if vou will. A 
vroup of the people who live in Hermit Fills 
have met and formed a Minute-Men’s Club. 
Minute-Men, vou know, are people anxious to 
be thoroughly informed on important matters 
and ready to lend their influence and aid on 
short notice where and whenever needed. We 


My assistant, Miss 


Iluntson 
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plan to hold monthly meetings and discuss 
important problems. Iam chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and our committee thought 
that one or two of our meetings should be 
devoted to health matters. We understand 
that vou often speak to lav groups. Now you 
know why I am here.” 

“T am complimented, Mrs. Huntson, [Pm 
sure,” replied Professor Leyland. “What topics 
do you have in mind for me to speak on to 
the members of your group?” 

“Well, we thought the three most important 
health topics of today are venereal disease, the 
physical health of our young men, as revealed 
by the draft, and infantile paralysis. Perhaps 
vou would like to take one of these subjects for 


an evening. I’m sure you could tell us many 
interesting things about any one of the three.” 

“The subjects vou mention are important,” 
replied Leyland, “but I don’t believe T could 
speak to your group acceptably on any of 
these.” 

“But, Professor, 1 was told that vou often 
speak to groups like ours, and that vou speak 
convincingly. Its hard to believe vou mean 
what vou say!” 

“Pm glad to speak when I can, Mrs. Hunt 
son,” replied Professor Levland, “bul IT can't 
speak interestingly on just any subject. 1 will 
vladly suggest persons who can speak on your 
subjects, but if I am to talk to yvour group and 
do it acceptably, I must have a subject for 
which my own interest and experience qualify 
me.” 

“Oh, lam relieved, Professor,” beamed Mrs 
Iluntson. “IT was afraid you were going to 
draw the line at speaking to our group at all! 
If these topics of ours aren't satisfactory, what 
would vou talk to us about?” 

“My suggestion is tuberculosis,” said) Pro- 
fessor Leyland. 

“But there ism’t much tuberculosis any more, 
Professor,” exclaimed Mrs. Huntson in surprise. 
“That was wiped out long ago, or almost so, 
And there isn’t anything Hermit 
Hills folk can do about it anyhow, is there? 


wasn't it? 


The General’s great aunt died of tuberculosis, 
but that was ages ago. We can have our 
servants checked for venereal disease, but what 
can we do about tuberculosis? What is there 
to do?” 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Huntson,” replied the 
“Servants are more likely to 
vive children tuberculosis than venereal dis- 


bacteriologist. 


ease. Each servant should be carefully exam- 
ined to be sure she’s free from tuberculosis. 
Furthermore, tuberculosis still kills over 4 per 
cent of our people, and it attacks those who are 
at their most useful age-—-early manhood and 
womanhood. It is becoming increasingly impor- 
lant also as a disease of older people. Its one 
of the most important (Continued on page 61 





Hk SERVICE of the Hoyt Library, NKings- 
lon, Pa.. in the Nesbitt Memorial Hospital 
is an excellent example of how the hos- 
pital library service can be carried out with the 
least expenditure of time and money to the 
library, and at the same time give adequate 
service to the patients and to the hospital staff. 

Kingston is a city of about 21,000 population 
and the Nesbitt Memorial Hospital has a 
capacity of 125 to 150 beds. 

When the library was organized thirteen 
vears ago a hospital book truck was given and 
a basic collection of books was placed in the 
hospital by the library. A volunteer service 
organization distributed the books to patients 
once each week. Four vears ago the library 
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The success of a hospital library depends on 
ithe personality of the person in charge, her 
professional technic and knowledge of books 


By MARION DeLEON 


appointed a staff member to act as hospital 
librarian and since that time it has been 
administered on a professional basis. 

In “Hospital Libraries,” EK. Kathleen Jones 
says: “The great objections to volunteers in 
library service are two — both made by the hos- 
pital authorities as well as by the library pro- 
fession. First, they are inclined to be casual 
about keeping to their days and hours. If a 
card party or a luncheon comes up suddenly, 
off they go, sometimes without a word to any 
one, sometimes with a gesture of furnishing a 
substitute any kind of a substitute. Second, 
they usually are yvoung and immature, have 
little knowledge of books, less of the approach 
to patients, and none at all of what library 
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service really means. Of course, there are 
exceptions. Some volunteers feel their obli- 
gations, have fine cultural backgrounds, seek 
professional help and render splendid service. 
These are exempt from all criticism. In any 
case, untrained volunteers should receive some 
library training and be kept to schedule. 

“In any hospital the success or failure of the 
library will depend on the personality and 
knowledge of books and the professional tech- 
nic of the person in charge. 

“She must have health, dignity, maturity, 
sympathy, tact and a large amount of the social 
service spiril. 

“She must have a broad and intimate knowl- 
edge of books themselves, not merely their 
tiles and the criticisms in book reviews. She 
must be able to discriminate between books 
suitable for persons ill physically or mentally 
and those which might affect them unpleas- 
antly. She must know instinctively what books 
will appeal to certain types and classes of 
patients.” These qualifications are to be found 
among the professional personnel of a public 
library. 

The hospital librarian must work in close 
cooperation with the hospital authorities and 
abide by any regulations they may set up for 
her. She should not change her schedule or 
deviate in any way from the usual routine 
without first consulting the person to whom she 
is responsible at the hospital. In the Nesbitt 
Memorial Hospital the library service is under 
the direct supervision of the superintendent of 
nurses. This is an amicable relationship and 
has the full support of the hospital manage- 
ment and the medical staff, 

A supervisor in the nursing department 
has been delegated as a consultant for the 
librarian. Before making her rounds the 
librarian checks with the supervisor so_ she 
may learn about the patients. In this way she 
eliminates visiting patients who are too ill to 
read or going into rooms where there may be 
cases of infection. Whenever there is a ques- 
tion about the advisability of giving a patient 
a certain book the librarian first checks with 
the supervisor. This is many times necessary 
for while the books chosen for the truck are 
carefully selected, requests for special books 
are frequently filled from the library. An 
example of the need for this check is that of 
the patient who was anxious to read “Grapes 
of Wrath.” It was decided that this book was 
not suitable because of the mental outlook of 
the patient. However, a friend sent the book 


to him and he was greatly distressed afte: 
reading it. While no jurisdiction may be had 
over the books sent to patients by relatives and 
friends, the librarian can spare them much 
mental anguish by a careful selection of the 
books she circulates. 

Generally speaking, patients in the hospital 
read the same kind of books well people read 
Mysteries, westerns and love stories are the 
most popular books; biographies and = travel! 
books run them a close second. Books in 
foreign languages are also supplied. One of 
the most gratifving moments for the hospital 
librarian is to see the expression of delight on 
the patient's face when she offers him a book 
lo read in his native tongue. This is another 
point 
librarian consults. 


scored for the supervisor whoni th 
She is the one who “tips 
her off about the nationality of patients who 
cannot read English. 

Frequently requests on special subjects are 
supplied from the library. Books have been 
brought in to help a college student prepare 


Books 


were also provided to help a Sunday schoo! 


aterm paper on the production of milk. 


teacher plan her winter program. A) young 
man who was injured in the mines was sup 
plied with books on the plumbing trade, for a 
he said, “I want to study plumbing while Pm 
here, for Pll never be able to work in the ming 
again.” Another voung man who has been 
patient for a number of vears has been helped 
by books on his various hobbies. At presen! 
he is learning the art of fly tving. 

It must be remembered, however, that in 
small hospitals where there is no occupational 
supervisor or doctor 


therapist’ the nursing 


should) be consulted before giving patients 
books on arts and crafts. It is not in’ the 
province of librarians to determine the ability 
of the patient to knit or make wood carvings. 

The selection of books for the hospital 
carries with it a strong plea for the pro 
fessional worker rather than the volunteer. 
The book collection is made up in various 
wavs. Members of the nursing, medical and 
library staff suggest books they feel will be 
suitable. The main selections are made from 
the “Hospital Book Guide,” 
terly and sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and the American 
Library Association. Lists of the Medical and - 
Hospital Service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and those published at intervals in the 


“Booklist” of the American Library Associa- 


published quar 


tion are also helpful. (Continued on page 44 
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AUSEA AND VOMITING of pregnancy 

seems to result from an imbalance in 

either or both the physical or mental 
inake-up of the prospective human mother. 
It is fairly unpredictable; one patient may 
suffer in a number of pregnancies, her sister 
in identical surroundings may never experi- 
ence the least discomfort. It may be severe in 
one of a series of pregnancies and mild or 
absent in others which the same patient may 
have. If one is convinced that she is going to 
have a disagreeable time, she is rarely dis- 
appointed. 

In the vast majority, the symptoms dis- 
appear at about the end of the third calendar 
month of pregnancy from which it has been 
reasoned that the body has developed at this 
lime an immunity reaction to the processes 
which initiated the illness. In some patients 
this develops earlier and in others later or not 
at all, the nausea and vomiting then persisting 
lo the time of confinement. 

The basic cause of the disease is unknown 
and because of this fact the use of vitamin B, 
except in patients with a demonstrable defi- 
ciency of this important dietary factor, is as 
illogical as it may be expensive. Psychic fac- 
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Nausea and 


The familiar symptoms of nausea and vomiting— 


lors are important in precipitating severe 
attacks and often most useful in treatment, 
illustrated by the brilliant results from thera- 
peutically inactive drugs administered by 
impressive methods, and from psychic pheno- 
mena such as hypnotism, sudden shocks and 
the response to a new dress or linoleum for 
the kitchen floor. 

In the absence of accurate knowledge of the 
cause of this disease, treatment of the patient 
most often devolves on empiric or trial-and- 
error methods. Certain basic principles must 
be observed, however, and although even 
meticulous attention to them carries no uni- 
versal guarantee of cure, neglect here may 
result disastrously. 

Child-bearing is the most important func- 
tion of the human body, and, quite reasonably, 
will be best fulfilled if that body is in the best 
possible condition, Prior to pregnancy, or as 
soon as such is suspected, a thorough exami- 
nation should be made to correct any existing 
faults, among the most common of which are 
infected teeth and tonsils, anemia, disturbances 
of the thyroid gland, the digestive and urinary 
organs. Such an examination will also dis- 
cover any pelvic abnormalities that may exist. 
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Vomiting During Pregnancy 





are occasionally caused by psychic factors— 


Good health habits, so frequently neglected, 
become vital at this time. The pioneer’s plain 
food and long hours of hard work have been 
replaced in our modern life by reducing diets, 
highly competitive games and an over-inten- 
sive social program. Economic worries, the 
high cost of living (resulting frequently in fear 
of pregnancy), the strain of “keeping up with 
the Joneses,” late hours at the bridge table or 
night club, hectic week ends and vacations 
that merely intensify the undesirable features 
of the remaining fifty weeks in the year, all 
leave an imprint on the sensitive nervous sys- 
lem that cannot be erased by one more cigaret 
or the pick-up derived from another drink. 

The prospective mother should lead an 
orderly life; keep an active interest in her 
family and community; observe regular hours; 
spend as much time out of doors as possible; 
trv to get eight or nine hours sleep every 
night. Her diet should consist of good food, 
not highly seasoned. There is no ideal diet 
for this condition, but carbohydrates prevent 
acidosis frequently associated with vomiting, 
and should not be restricted during this time. 
at small meals frequently and never over 
eat. A cracker, a piece of toast, candy, fruit, 


By JAMES A. GOUGH 





and may be relieved by buying a new dress! 


or a small sandwich taken every hour or two 
during the day need not exceed the ordinary 
total intake of food, and when distributed this 
way will keep busy a refractory stomach. ‘Thy 
nausea is always worse after a prolonged fast. 
and if she eats often she can prevent such 
bad spells. Liquids are usually harder t 
retain than solid foods —carbonated drinks ar 
usually well tolerated. The popular idea thal 
soup, broth and other liquid foods are easily 
digested is erroneous. 

The doctor may prescribe a mild sedativ 
to overcome the nausea, but such medication 
should not be continued without medica! 
supervision. The doctor also is the one to 
consult regarding her personal needs fo: 
glandular preparations or vitamins. — Indi 
vidual requirements and deficiencies vary too 
widely to permit specific statements. 

A truth often obscured is that the prospectiv: 
infant has two parents. This is not to be inter- 
preted as a desire to inflict punishment on the 
male for his part in pro-creation, but in the 
hope that prospective fathers will show helpful 
svmpathy, and in little acts of kindness allevi 
ate somewhat the undesirable symptoms which 
thev will never experience. 
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Chemists, bacteriologists and inspectors of the 
United States Food and Drug Administration help 
those 


health. 


protect the nation against frauds and 


occasions when unclean foods threaten 


Pure Food Detectives 


VERY TIME vou sit down to a meal you 
should thank your lucky stars for a tiny 
army of chemists, bacteriologists and 
inspectors attached to the United States Food 
and Drug Administration with headquarters 
in Washington. If it for their ever- 


vigilance, vou 


weren | 
might 
eating rancid potato chips, spoiled fish, maple 
with 
dirty 


lasting unwittingly be 


sirup containing lead, meat swarming 


worms, tomato catsup made out. of 
lomato pulp and buckwheat cakes filled) with 
bugs. Their job is to protect the nation against 
food frauds and those all too frequent occa- 
foods 


when contaminated or unclean 


the health of 


communities. 


SIONS 


threaten families and. entire 


A quick test and a cheap one is a first class 


tid to the Administration in) protecting the 


public from food cheaters. A simple test for 
iInineral oil in butter, worked out by the federal 
chemists, makes it casy to detect as little as 
0.5 per cent of mineral oil, takes only about 
twenty minutes and costs only a few cents for 
chemicals. In this test the butter is melted, 
treated with a chemical and then diluted with 
A resulting milky or turbid 
solution indicates adulteration with mineral 
oil. Pure butterfat is clear on dilution. On 
the rare occasions when butter is adulterated 


distilled water. 


with mineral oil, the cheater stands to make a 
substantial profit from the substitution, at the 
expense of the consumer. Mineral oil sells for 
only a few cents a pound. 

In the first big test of this 


detective method, the federal chemists tested 


new chemical 


the whole output of (Continued on page 53) 
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} 
4 A federal chemist runs a test to determine the 


i . nitrogen content of food samples. Protein con 






tent must come up to representations made by 


the manufacturer or shipper to be satisfactory 

















mineral oil 





Simple tests for 
in butter, as worked out by 
chemists, make it easy to de- 


tect this common fraud (right). 











Examining crabmeat for suspected spoilage (left if it 
werent for the everlasting vigilance of food inspec 
tors, you might unwittingly be eating spoiled foods on 


many occasions. Pure food detectives are on the alert! 
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Delivering Doctors 


Hk FAMILY PHYSICIAN of a generation 

ago raced against death knowing all too 

many times that a life depended on the 
speed of his horse over rural trails made 
hazardous in summer with rain and mud and 
in winter with snow and ice. Today another 
battle with the elements is being waged in 
an effort to protect the lives of those who are 
isolated) in remote, mountainous areas by 
insuring the speedy and safe arrival of a doc- 
lor by means of airplane and parachute— an 
innovation in ambulance service made prac- 
tical as a result of successful tests recently 
conducted in the Chelan National Forest, 
Washington, by the forest-fire control forces 
of the United States Forest Service. 

Thousands of men, women and children live 
in the sometimes inaccessible mining and 
lumber camps sprinkled over the 176 million 
acres of our national forest areas. This popu- 
lation is frequently without proper medical 
assistance when an emergency arises. During 
the long winter months, when a sudden snow- 
storm blocks all roads and trails for weeks, 
transporting the injured and sick to a hospital 
or a doctor becomes utterly impossible. In 
the spring, the same problem arises when 
melting snows flood the surrounding regions. 

Yet the experiments recently concluded with 
the training and use of parachute jumpers as 
lire-control crews in mountainous forest dis- 
tricts prove that the family physician can be 
transported safely and successfully to the 
homes of the sick in far, out-of-the-way places. 

The specific purpose of the parachute tests 
was to determine whether it would be practi- 
cable to drop a man from a plane into any 
kind of terrain—-rough, steep slopes, moun- 
tainsides covered with fallen timber or old 
snags, rocky ridges or stands of high timber. 
In the tests, no one was injured in landing, 
cither in the open or in trees. In fact, jumpers 
who had previously been fearful of landing 
among tree branches were surprised to learn 
that the branches actually cushioned the land- 


Thousands of men, women and children living in 
inaccessible areas may now be served by doctor 
and equipment flown in and landed by parachute. 
Experiments prove this can be done successfully 


ing and were often preferable to the hard, 
rough ground. 

The personnel of 76 Forest Service land- 
ing fields in the National Forests can locate 
the nearest doctor and summon him by means 
of short-wave radio or telephone to a centrally 
located hospital station. He is taken up in a 
plane along with his operating table, anes- 
thetics, lights and other necessary equipment, 
and may be circling above the proper spot in 
a matter of minutes. 

At what the pilot believes is the correct 
moment, he lets go a small burlap test “chute 
with a bag of sand attached, in an effort to 
estimate the wind drift. 
corrections for wind and other factors, the 
pilot crosses the spot a second time and signals 
the doctor to jump. Circling the spot for the 


Making necessary 


third time, the pilot finally releases a burlap 
parachute with a pack containing all the neces- 
sary medical equipment. These burlap para- 
chutes, used for the past two or three years 
by the Forest Service in dropping tons of 
food and supplies to fire crews, are designed 
to bring safely to earth the most delicate or 
cumbersome equipment—an operating table, 
stretchers, or a bottle of pills. Eggs, in experi- 
mental trials, have been dropped without 
breaking. Preceding the equipment ‘chute, the 
doctor watches for its descent and spots its 
vellow streamer. Mountain currents are difli- 
cult to estimate, but jumpers and ‘chutes have 
been landed within 50 to 200 yards of the 
desired spot. 

The new type 30-foot parachutes have been 
especially designed with flaps or “ears” for 
use in controlling the descending flight and 
operate with surprising accuracy. The slow 
rate of descent, estimated at about 12 feet 
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by Parachute 


per second, enables the 
jumper to locate a 
favorable landing place 
and to observe the con- 
dition of his canopy. 
A 27-foot emergency 
‘chute, packed over the 
chest, is worn for use in 
case the main ‘chute 
fails. This new type 
of equipment demon- 
strates that a man 
jumping from an6alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet and 
landing at 8,000 feet 
comes down with no 
more impact than at sea 
level. 

The doctor’s jumping 
suit provides ample pro- 
tection against injury 
from hanging against 
trees or rocks. The two- 
piece outfit is made of 
strong duck, padded 
with thick wool felt over 
vulnerable spots, and 
may be removed quicky 
on landing. In addition 
lo the safety suil, a spe- 
cial protective helmet 
equipped with a strong 
wire mask to protect the 
head and eyes is an 
essential unit of the 
jumper’s outfit. Simple 
ankle braces worn over 
his boots aid in the pro- 


(Continued on page 63) 


The jumping equipment provides 
protection against injury from 
hanging on trees or rocks. The 
suit is strong and well padded. 


By S. R. WINTERS 
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False Health Notions 


By GEORGE A. WALKER and ELEANOR SALTZMAN 


OW MANY high school graduates believe 

that eating green apples commonly 

causes colic? If findings for men of 
college level in a recent study of Civilian 
Conservation Corps enrollees indicate the con- 
victions of their fellows, over half of them 
still believe what their grandmothers told 
them. Perhaps the minority dissenting tried 
evreen apples in their brash voung days and, 
suffering no ill effects, decided on their own 
account that the danger was overrated! 

It is difficult to believe only what we should 
about our bodies and general health. We have 
inherited superstitions from our ancestors. 
The radio and magazines bombard us with 
sale-boosting axioms about teeth, weight, diges- 
tion and vitamins. The public schools have 
not proved adequate in counteracting vicious 
health teaching and instead inculeating broad 
hvgienic information. 

The boys and men enrolled in the CCC are 
faced with this difficulty about what to believe. 
While the great majority of the men range in 
ave from 17 to 25, from every walk of life, 
project assistants and exempt CCC overhead 
key men have no age limits or marital restric- 
lions. Consequently the upper age limit may 
be more than 50, and the group often ranges 
from illiterates to college graduates. The mean 
educational achievement level falls between 
the sixth and seventh grades. 

These boys, for the most part unemployed 
through no fault of their own but because of 
the present economic situation, will probably 
encounter here their last educational “outpost” 
of opportunity for self improvement. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the 1938 CCC enrolment did 
not finish high school, and nearly 51 per cent 
secured only eighth grade education or less. 
They have not had even a minimal chance to 
develop health attitudes of the right sort. It 
became evident to staff people in the Corps 


work that health education should find some 
place in the already overburdened camp train- 
ing program. 

George A. Walker made a_ study of the 
health knowledge of enrollees, using a group 
of misstatements as true-false tests adminis- 
tered to several hundred men and boys in four 
camps in February 1956. This study was 
undertaken to determine the amount of 
hygiene information certain CCC enrollees 
possessed and was made at the Ottumwa, 
Sigourney, Keosauqua and Fairfield) camps. 
Although these are all in Iowa, an Arkansas 
manned company was located at Ottumwa. 

The results obtained in the study were not 
exactly complimentary to the health training 
received through the public schools. With 
increased education there was wider knowl- 
edge of the fallacies used in the tests, but less 
inclination to believe what one hears and be 
influenced thereby. However, whereas the 
high school group showed distinct improve- 
ment over those who had gone only to the 
vrades, the college level men had made no 
advance beyond their fellows who had failed 
to complete high school, and an analysis of all 
taking the test reveals a disheartening igno- 
rance of physiology and hygiene. For approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of both high school and 
college groups believed the ten most widely 
accepted fallacies to be true. Moreover, if the 
statement had been heard it was likely it 
would be accepted, and more than 80 per cent 
of those so accepting it as true were influenced 
bv it. A significant number of enrollees were 
influenced by statements they did not even 
believe. 

Geographic environment seems to have some 
relationship to the problem 37.8 per cent of 
the Iowa enrollees believed the falsities as 
against 42.8 of the Arkansas vouths. Although 
the Arkansas group was small, the boys do 
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exerting the body rests the 
mind, 
All these are simple false 
An appalling number of the CCC boys questioned in a recent 
hoods to the student of physi 
survey believed in the false health notions listed below. Their home 
= . . “ : “ » » ’ : S| 
and school health training had done little to dispel the mists of these ology and hygiene, vel statistics 
“old wives’ tales”: for these tests show that from 
13.6 to 704 per cent of the CC 
2 a 7 a and starve a fever. enrollees believe the above 
; rape seeds cause appendicitis. 
neg — cea statements true, and = for all 
3. Eaten in a month without an “R,” oysters cause ptomaine poisoning. 
a gee statements the percentag: 
4. Tuberculosis is inherited. i 
5 Boils purify the blood ranged from 34 lo 1%, 
6. Malaria is due to night air. Education does have som 
7. Tomatoes induce cancer. effect, as we have seen. Forts 
8. Cancer is inherited. seven per cent of the elemen 
9. A child can’t have measles or scarlet fever more than once. lary group believed milk ts a 
10. Wearing a metallic ring prevents rheumatism. mucus-forming food and hence 
11. Children who grind their teeth at night have worms. many times undesirable, esp 
12. A mad dog always foams at the mouth. clally for persons inclined to 
13. Color blindness is a disease that can be cured. ; Pa 
be bothered by catarrh, as 
14. Rubbing one eye will get a cinder out of the other. ee 
did ; against 309 per cent from junior 
15. Frequent cutting of the hair brings about thicker growth. hiol | 18 
16. “Growing pains” are a natural result of growth in children. Ms 1 school, 16 per cent : On 
17. A cat will kill an infant by sucking its breath. high school, and only 15. pet 
18. Whisky is an antidote for snake bite. cent from the college group. 
19. A sudden fright can mark the child of an expectant mother. Although 74 per cent knew the 
20. Cousins who marry will have children of inferior intelligence. old rh me about an apple a 
day, only 31 per cent) wer 
influenced by this simple recipe 








show a detinite tendency toward greater cre- 
dulity regarding the health fallacies than the 
lowa enrollees. 

The ten hygiene untruths that found widest 
The 
vreen apple-colic superstition, of course, is one. 
The other nine are: 

Cereals are rich in body building protein, 


acceptance among the CCC boys follow: 


provide a source for quick energy, and are in 
veneral a good “all-around” food. 

Canned fruits 
remain in the original container until the next 


vegelables and allowed to 
meal will be poisoned. 
Tooth decay is best prevented by thorough 
and frequent brushing. 
The “stuffiness” and 
in a room is due to an excess of carbonic acid 


. 


‘closeness” of the air 


vas, or to the organic poisons from the breath. 

Baking soda hastens the digestive process in 
the stomach. 

Small organisms (bacteria) 
ously generated from filth or 
of dirt. 

It is more dangerous for an adult 
whooping cough than a child. 

An onion eaten raw is of value in the treat- 
ment of a cold. 


are spontane- 
accumulations 


to have 


for keeping the doctor away 

Sixty-five per cent of the grad 
schoolers believed it, and only 17 per cent 
of the men of college level. 


Milk 


bizarre properties. 


received credit: for other somewhat! 
Many of the boys thought 
milk and seafoods, especially lobsters, should 
never be eaten together, that milk curdling in 
the stomach is an indication of indigestion. 
that it is an undesirable food for athletes as 
it “cuts” the wind, that the drinking of cow’s 
milk fresh from the udder can cure consump 
tion, and that syphilis can be cured by fasting. 
followed by a milk diet. 

Folk lore is not the only source of weird 
convictions. We have what 


sec the boys 


believed about cereal. Is advertising pressure 


also responsible for this wholesale list of 


properties assigned to veast: a nutrient food 
product which strengthens the internal muscles 
and intestines, aids digestion, cures acne and 
constipation? Forty-four per cent of the men 
of college level believed it. Perhaps the grad 


schoolers read less and so missed the full 


broadside of the advertisements——at least only 
12 per cent professed it to be truth. 
Widespread advertising and the convincing 
voices of radio announcers loom persuasivels 
behind too: 


this axiom, 


“Some toothpastes 








will not only inhibit the growth of bacteria 
causing decay, but actually destroy them.” 
Forty-four per cent vouched for it. And is the 
recent suntan fad partly responsible for the 
one-third calling a deep tan an indication of 
health and body vigor? 

How many commercial hair preparations 
are responsible for the convictions of 34 per 
cent that hair tonic is of great value in stimu- 
lating hair growth?) We can almost visualize 
the illustrations which helped persuade 44 per 
cent that common antiseptic washes used for 
the nose and throat actually kill germs. 

Inadequate health training and only partial 
comprehension of the hygiene facts taught con- 
demn the public schools these boys attended. 
Forty-four per cent believed firmly in the 
standardized age, height and weight tables for 
determining a child’s proper weight. Are fre- 
quent toothbrush drills responsible for the 62 
per cent who believed tooth decay is best pre- 
vented by frequent and thorough brushing? 

To secure material for these tests, a list of 
about two hundred fallacies were secured 
from Dr. Roland Rooks of the Department of 
lIvgiene and Preventive Medicine, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. From these, 90° statements 
were selected which appeared to be most com- 
mon. Tithed “A Health Education Study in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps,” these were pre- 
sented with columns to be checked if the state- 
ment had been heard, if it was believed true, 
and if the enrollee had been influenced by it. 
There were blanks for name, age, school attain- 
ment, address and company number. Through 
the courtesy of the commanders and educa- 
tional advisers of the four camps, this test was 
administered by George A. Walker, then edu- 
cational adviser of the Fairfield Camp. About 
one hundred enrollees in each camp took the 
test after the evening meal. There was no time 
limit, but the answers were usually completed 
in about twenty minutes. A copy of the test 
was left for each camp educational adviser 
with the recommendation that he notify the 
bovs on the following day of the falsity of the 
statements. The tests created some little stir 
the camp surgeons were called on to. settle 
many a dispute regarding the validity or falsity 
of some of the statements. 

Over a 
because of the incompleteness or lack of read- 


hundred tests were thrown out 
ing comprehension, so that 297 cases were 
actually used in the study. As pointed out, 
these cases were classified according to the 


educational level achieved. The elementary 
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included the grades from the first to the sixth, 
junior high seventh and eighth grades, the 
high school group ninth through eleventh, and 
the college group twelfth grade and up. 

It could be wished that a study like this 
might be conducted among large groups of our 
voung citizens in their prime, but the results of 
this one small study reveal a pathetic inade- 
quacy on the part of those training our youth. 
The comparison of the Arkansas and lowa 
bovs showed that geographic environment has 
an effect on health beliefs and superstitions. 
With increase of education the number of 
fallacies heard also increased, though there 
was less tendency to believe them and be 
influenced thereby. But although there was 
some improvement with education, at all levels 
the knowledge of physiology and hygiene was 
far from satisfactory for healthy adult living. 
In 80 per cent of the cases fallacies accepted 
as true influenced the everyday behavior of 
the believer. Furthermore, in every one of the 
twenty statements most commonly heard, a 
significant number of boys were actually influ- 
enced by health axioms they had heard but did 
not believe. 

It is not enough to buy our boys and girls 
toothbrushes, to urge them to eat their spinach, 
to see that they get their vaccination for small- 
pox at the proper age. What about the 31 
per cent who still say a cat will kill a baby 
by sucking its breath? One fourth of the 
boys believed that reducing their weight by 
laking cathartic salts is a harmless, sensible 
procedure. Until such superstitions can be 
uprooted from the folk culture passed from 
parent to child, the health of our citizenry 
must remain in constant danger of being 
undermined by its own remedies and fears. 

Nor are our schools blameless. We have 
courses in physiology, hygiene, health——what- 
ever may be the current title of that part of 
the curriculum pertaining to human well- 
being. Many schools have some type of dental 
and medical examinations available for their 
pupils. There are physical education classes, 
swimming pools and all sorts of games pur- 
porting to accent physical development. There 
are milk funds for underprivileged children 
and splendid school lunch programs. There is 
even growing emphasis on pleasant, stimu- 
lating exercise and health study for younger 
and older people beyond school age in all 
walks of life. But our educators and trained 
leaders need to look well into their own 
schedules when almost (Continued on page 59) 
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Many patients suffering from diseases or symptoms which 


would have resulted in complete disability only a few 


years ago may now resume normal daily routines through 


the development of new effective technics in neurosurgery 


ORKING LIKE LINEMEN on a far-flung 
telephone network, surgeons how oper- 
ate on the nervous system itself—dar- 

ing, delicate, often miraculously — effective 
surgery —to check the pain impulses of incura- 
ble disease or to block the mysterious symp- 
toms of hidden ills that cannot be treated at 
their source. 


Swoop of the Hawk— 

Menicre’s disease is a devastating form of 
vertigo that is probably as old as mankind. 
Mohammed, Martin Luther, and Jonathan 
Swift were celebrated victims. Overwhelming 
dizziness makes things seem to whirl; strange 
head-noises ring alarmingly in one ear; the 
victim collapses. Attacks are recurrent and 
they come so swiftly that Gamaliel Bradford 
(another victim) likened them to “the swoop 
of the hawk.” Ménicre’s disease is still a medi- 
cal mystery. The trouble seems to be centered 
in the auditory nerve, which serves both hear- 


By LOIS MATTOX MILLER 


ing and equilibrium. Some years ago, doctors 
discovered that they could banish the dreaded 
svinptoms of vertigo permanently by severing 
the auditory nerve. The operation had one 
serious drawback: it also destroyed hearing. 

Then a railroad conductor who had been 
unable to work because of recurring attacks 
brought his problem to Dr. Walter E. Dandy, 
celebrated neurosurgeon at Johns Hopkins. If 
the nerve operation was performed he would 
be cured—but the resulting hearing loss would 
cost him his job. Dr. Dandy had been study- 
ing Méniere’s disease, and had reached an 
important conclusion. The eighth, or auditory, 
nerve is really two nerves in one. It has 
another peculiarity: its fibers are so complex 
that, while severing most of the trunk will 
check the impulses of vertigo, leaving very 
little intact will preserve normal hearing! 

Dr. Dandy’s operation has since become a 
classic. He removed a small portion of the 
skull behind the ear, opened the tough mem- 
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brane enveloping the brain and exposed the 
cighth nerve. Then he cut about five eighths 
of the nerve trunk, leaving the rest intact, 
closed up the membrane, replaced the skull 
section and stitched the scalp incision. Soon 
the conductor was sitting up in bed, his vertigo 
gone forever but his precious hearing saved. 

Dr. Dandy has performed the operation 
since on some 125 patients, and it has been 
repeated in many times that number of cases 
by other neurosurgeons. 


Cutting Hypertension 

Dr. Paul Brown made a habit of working 
around the clock. For a dozen years he had 
ministered to his patients at all hours of the 
day and night; his “spare time” was spent in 
clinics or professional meetings, or poring over 
inedical books and journals. Repeatedly, he 
promised his wife that he would take that long 
overdue vacation “next vear.” At 48, Dr. 
Brown collapsed. 


He had splitting headaches, dizzy spells. Uh 
was exhausted, nervous, irritable and unable 
Check-ups 


to sleep. He consulted a colleague. 


showed lis systolic blood-pressure hovered 


dangerously around 218.) Dr. Brown knew the 
answer: hypertension |! 

As a common cause of death — particularly 
among middle-aged business and professional 
men —hypertension oultranks even cancer and 
tuberculosis. No one knows exactly what 
causes the condition, although there is evi 
dence that overwork, worry, anxiety and net 
vous strain are contributing factors. 

This destructive tightening of the blood ves 
sels seems to start in the kidneys. Apparently 
it is caused by some impulse transmitted over 
the sympathetic nervous system which regu 
lates the involuntary organs of the body. 

Dr. Alfred W. Adson of Mavo Clinic and Dr 
Max Minor Peet of the University of Michigan 
Hospital separately went to work on the tick 
lish problem and perfected surgical method 
for cutting the nerve pathway and thus relies 
ing the fatal tension on the arteries. A number 
of other surgeons in the United States, utilizing 
either the Adson or Peet technic, are now per 
forming the operation regularly. Patients must 
Paul 


Brown's proved to be an ideal case for surgi 


he carefully selected, however. — Dr. 
cal treatment, because he was under 50, his 
arteries and kidneys had not been extensively 
damaged and he was physically fit otherwiss 
lo undergo a major operation. 

Dr. Brown, now a patient, was placed on th 
operating table, resting on his side. The sur 
geon made an incision along the right side of 
his spine and removed a portion of the 12th 
rib. A smooth, illuminated retractor moved 
aside the liver and the right kidney. With « 
moist cottonball sponge the surgeon gently 
engaged the splanchnic nerves which connec! 
with the kidneys and other visceral organs, 
Then 


the operation was repeated on the left side. 


delicately severed and removed them. 

It was all over within an hour. Two weeks 
later Dr. Brown was discharged from the hos 
pital and went off for a short vacation. THe 
is back in practice now, fitter than ever, and 
in no way disabled by the operation. — His 
blood pressure is normal for his age. 

Dr. Adson has performed his operation on 
over 300 patients at the Mayo Clinic, and Dr. 
Peet has operated on some 500 at Ann Arbor. 
Blood pressure has been reduced in more than 
half the cases, and about 85 per cent have been 


relieved of headaches, (Continued on page »N 
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By COL. LEONARD G. ROWNTREE 


THIS MOMENT the very existence of 
our country and of our democratic way 
of life is being threatened seriously by 

those who believe only in the right of brute 
force to rule the world. During the last two 
vears we have witnessed the ruthless destruc- 
tion of one peaceful but unprepared country 
after another. 

A vear ago, to meet this rising danger, the 
Selective Service System was created to pro- 
cure and train military forces for our national 
defense. Just recently a state of emergency 
has been declared to exist by the President. 
Under such circumstances it is obvious that we 
must accept the situation as critical; that we, 
each and all of us, do our utmost for national 
preparedness. 

The present situation places great responsi- 
bility on the young men of the country, on vou 
as parents, and on us in Selective Service who 
are charged with the procurement of men. 
Selective Service has been charged with the 
function of procuring men for the army in this 


Is Your Son 


lime of national emergency. In carrying out 
its function it is necessary for Selective Ser- 
vice to send to the induction boards of the 
army for final selection only such men_= as 
are regarded sound—physically, mentally and 
morally. Naturally, this involves careful test- 
ing of each registrant, including medical 
examinations. Analysis of these medical 
examinations reveals the health of the young 
men of the nation from the standpoint of their 
filness for military service. 

There can be no doubt about our immediate 
need for a large army for defense. However, 
it has been the policy of this Government 
since its foundation that nothing but a skeleton 
regular army should exist during peacetime: 
an army just large enough to indicate to the 
world that we have an army, and to constitute 
a frame on which to build a temporary army 
of any size to meet any emergency at any 
time. This national policy, so far, has always 
met our needs adequately; as it did. for 
instance, in the last World War. 
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On Sept. 16, 1940, President Roosevelt 
signed the historical Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940—an act unique in times of 
peace in American history. One month later a 
national registration was held in accordance 
with the provisions of that act for purposes of 
registering all males between the ages of 21 
and 36. Subsequently, by presidential procla- 
mation, all men who had become 21 vears old 
after Oct. 16, 1910 were registered on July 1, 
M41, a total of approximately 17!, million 
men. 

More than 6,400 local boards, 600 medical 
advisory boards, or approximately 200,000 
citizens, have been organized for carrying oul 
the purpose of this Act. 

In the procedure of selecting men, local 
boards first review the history of each regis- 
trant to determine whether he has responsi- 
bilities to dependents, the possible necessity of 
continuing in his present position as a “neces- 
sary man” in his civilian occupation, or any 
other reason why he should be deferred from 


if the emergency should warrant such actio 
in the future. Of the 1 million who have bee 
classed as being unavailable for general mili 
lary service, it is estimated that 200,000 hay: 
defects that can be remedied by proper treat 
ment and become available for general mili 
tary service. 

A close study of the statistics completed to 
date shows a need for improvement in thi 
health of our voung men. Approximately 50 
per cent of those examined were found until 
for unlimited military service. Some of thi 
physical conditions of the remediable I-B men 
could and should have been prevented by 
proper attention to health during the vears of 
early childhood and up to the age of enlist 
ment. It is, therefore, apparent that much of 
the responsibility rests on vou as parents. 
Many of you failed to see that your sons 
received the medical and dental care essen 
tial to their health. 

Strangely, however, the majority of parents 
thought that their children were being properly 

cared for, until the statistics of Selective 
Service revealed otherwise. This has 
resulted in a material reduction of th 
number of men available for the military 
forces. 

To remedy this unfortunate situation, 


Fit For SELViCe? 1:1: 05:90:96 900 


mnilitary training and service. When not de- 
ferred by the local board, the registrant is 
then examined for physical defects. 
Approximately 2 million registrants have 
now been physically and mentally examined. 
About 1 million of these have been found to be 
qualified for general military service; that is, 
according to army standards they are judged 
capable of standing the stress and strain and 
difficulties of army life without the proba- 
bility of spending an abnormal proportion of 
lime in hospitals. But approximately 1 million 
have been determined to be unqualified for 
general military service; approximately 470,000 
being available for only limited military ser- 
vice and 430,000 being totally disqualified. In 
addition, 100,000 have been rejected because of 
lack of educational qualificationS equivalent to 
the American fourth grade in grammar school. 
Those men with physical and menial defects 
that have caused them to be classed as avail- 
able for limited military service may still be 
taken into the army and their services utilized 


known as Prehabilitation and the other 

as Rehabilitation. Both merit and need 

vour hearty support. Prehabilitation is 
concerned with the correction of remediable 
defects before the prospective soldier reports 
to his local board for examination. Rehabili- 
tation is the correction of such disabilities 
after the registrant has been rejected by the 
local Selective Service Board or by the Induc 
tion Board of the army. 

Prehabilitation is a word coined in the Medi 
cal Division of Selective Service to meet the 
great medical need for correction of physical 
defects. The plan is to have the registrant. 
through foresight and intelligent action, render 
himself fit for military training and. servic 
before he is examined by his local board. 

The requirements for soldiers are known; 
all the necessary information is readily avail 
able. The standards for admission to the 
army are reasonable and not at all difficull 
to attain. 

Every registrant suffering from minor dis 
qualifving defects can, by consulting his family 
doctor or dentist, as the case may be. have 


these defects remedied. (Continued on page 60 
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CIVILIAN MORALE | 


AR AND THE varied interruptions that 

occur in both public and private life 

due to the necessity of making new 
and unanticipated changes of a social and 
economic nature create in many persons a 
peculiar state of mind characterized by fear, 
excitement, restlessness and insecurity. 

War itself is not the cause of neurotic and 
psychopathic personalities but, like any other 
crisis, it tends to bring these manifestations of 
emotional instability to the surface. Through- 
out the population in general the emotions 
become more mercurial, more sensitive and 
responsive to environmental factors. The 
timid and the cautious tend to become a bit 
more so, and the bold and courageous to find 
emotional outlets in venturesome activities. 

There is a group in which a rather childish, 
artificial bravado prevails which bids one to 
eat, drink and be merry. It is this state of 





The civilian during war must direct his own 


efforts enthusiastically toward the _ attain- 


ment of the common goal — the group welfare. 
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By Douglas A. Thom 


mind which permits a person to follow out his 
own devices uninhibited by the restraints 
which are naturally imposed in normal times. 
The desires of the moment are not restrained 
by the reality of the total life situation. 
Rather flimsy excuses are accepted in lieu of 
sound reason. Morals are likely to be relaxed. 
Financial credit is extended to the breaking 
point; many a person indulges himself in a 
new refrigerator, automobile, or radio, suc- 
cumbing not so much to the convincing argu- 
ments of a fluent salesman as to the demand 
of an emotional appeal. 

Youth naturally falls in line with the exam- 
ples set by parents, and their revolt is likely 
to be against such restrictions as are imposed 
on them by their scholastic obligations and 
parental authority. As one lad puts it, “What's 
the use of studying, staying in nights, going 
without fun? We're all going to be cannon 
fodder soon.” Like the adult, this 15 year 
old boy was dramatizing the war situation in 
an effort to avoid the restraints imposed on 
him by the home and the school. Marriages, 
loo, have had an unprecedented increase dur- 
ing the past vear. There is reason to believe 
that many of these partnerships have been 
undertaken with litthe consideration of the 
responsibility that marriage entails. “We're 
here today and gone tomorrow and are entitled 
to something worth while before we go,” is the 
attitude of a 19 vear old boy, trying to con- 
vince his parents that marriage would be wise 
at this time, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had nothing to contribute in the way of sup- 
port for either himself or a family. 

The state of mind created by a national 
crisis assumes an importance which apparently 
overshadows every other personal obligation 
and responsibility and offers an unlimited 
opportunity for rationalization or self decep- 
lion. The directing forces and inhibitions of 
normal times give way to a more instinctive, 
impetuous, impulsive tvpe of behavior. There 
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in WAR 


is undoubtedly a small group of persons in 
which this behavior brings out latent abilities 
and establishes confidence and courage that 
might otherwise never have come to fruition. 
or the great masses, however, this new liberty 
and license serve no useful purpose and 
account for many persons becoming tempo- 
rarily wrecked and a certain number perma- 
nently ruined in their efforts to satisfy the 
emotional unrest created by war. 

Realizing that the civilian population will 


he subjected to stresses 


physical 


vreatler 





Those ineligible for physical reasons are 


anxious to be of service to their country. 


because of the speed-up in industry and more 
intense mental strains caused by our awareness 
of what is going on all about us, due to the 
press, radio and the moving picture, we must 
anticipate the effects of these additional strains 
and consider ways and means by which they 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

Morale as it relates to the civilian and to 
family life during war must of necessity bear 





Service marriages create problems for young 


wives who must forego the joys of home life 


a rather direct relationship to the stability of 
the community and the family prior to this 
period, 

The morale of the civilian during war is nol 
peculiarly different from that in time of peace 
It continues to be a state of mental and physi 
cal well-being that allows him to direct lis 
efforts enthusiastically and consistently toward 
the attainment of a common goal and to sub 
ordinate his own personal wishes and natura! 
inclinations to the welfare of the group. Pat 
ents are continually and persistently doing this 
very thing for the family. There is nothing 
new about this thing we call morale. It jus! 
becomes more publicized before and during 
war. 
and intellectual response, but in a different 


It calls for the same physical, emotional 
setting. Consequently, it is easier to transfes 
this attitude of courage and contidence and 
feeling of 
another than to build up or create something 


security from one. situation to 


new which heretofore has existed 
Family 


become a community or national morale. 


never 
morale can readily overflow and 

The civilian population will be confronted 
with a new set of social, moral and economi 
problems engendered by the war situation; 
some of these problems will bear directly on 
family life. 

During the period of mobilization marriages 
undoubtedly will reach a high peak, as already 
evidenced by the available statistics. In New 
York Citv the number of marriage licenses 
granted for the first half of 1911 was 38,918, an 


increase of 25 per cent over the preceding 





he 


vear; while in Massachusetts, cities are report- 
inv increases in marriage ranging from 15 to 
SS per cent during the first four months of 
1941. Boston reports an increase of 36° per 
cent. The birth rate is making a correspond- 
ing increase, and there were twenty thousand 
more babies born in the United States during 
the first third of 1941 than for the same period 
in 1940, the present birth rate being 18.5 per 
hundred thousand population, very close to 
the German birth rate of 1957. These increases, 
however, will not continue during actual war- 
fare. In the World War the annual marriage 
rate in the United States decreased approxi- 
mately 7 per cent; in Germany 50 per cent; in 
lrance 70 per cent; and it is estimated that in 
1945 the actual number of births in the United 
States will be reduced by some thirty-five 
thousand. During the World War the Ameri- 
can annual birth rate was cut by approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. 

Thus, it is obvious that there are two dis- 
tinct marriage problems: first, that created by 
what we may term service marriages; and 
second, the problem of postponement of mar- 
riage due to actual war. 

With reference to the first problem, we shall 
find that thousands of women embark on their 
inarriage and motherhood without the = sus- 
taining influence of a partner and a normal 
home life. This is unhealthy from a_ social 
point of view and individually a condition 
that may result in many unhappy marital situ- 
ations at the termination of the war. Many of 
these marriages have been entered on with 
little thought of the long months of maternal 
responsibility and moral obligation which must 
be assumed without any of the compensations 
of a happy family life. Since it would be sur- 
prising if many of these voung women did not 
approach motherhood and so uncertain a 
future with reluctance, the important psycho- 
logic problem related to rejected children is 
one that cannot be overlooked. Those who 
assume their responsibility of motherhood 
willingly will later be confronted with the 
difficult task of bringing up an only child in 
a fatherless household, which in itself is a 
situation requiring special attention. 

In the consideration of civilian morale, this 
problem cannot be minimized. A concerted 
effort should be made to provide these young, 
untrained wives and mothers with all the assis- 
tance and guidance possible in an effort to 
build up their morale and help them meet 
these new responsibilities efficiently and hap- 





HYGEIA 


pily, in order that their children may be 
provided with an environment physically 
adequate and uncontaminated by emotional 
stresses. It should be a community responsi- 
bility to organize nurseries and nursery schools 
to provide physical care and mental stimulus 
for these children and to provide these young 
mothers with opportunities, through adult edu- 
cation centers, to gain a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of child training. Many of these 
voung wives and mothers will be happier at 
work and an effort should be made by com- 
munity organizations to see that such voca- 
tional service as they have to render is utilized. 
Some such plan, well conceived and put into 
operation, would contribute much to the future 
happiness of this particular group. 

It is estimated that approximately 60° per 
cent of the men registered for the selective 
draft, who have come up for examination to 
date, have been rejected. Providing adequate 
medical care for these men represents one of 
the most important of all the civilian problems 
and one that demands immediate attention. 
Many of these men have been turned down 
because of some anatomic or physiologic 
defect of which they were unaware or which 
they did not consider as in any way incapaci- 
tating them from = functioning normally in 
peace time. In Massachusetts, of the draftees 
examined, 18 per cent were rejected because 
of defective teeth, approximately 15 per cent 
because of defective vision, 10 per cent for 
cardiovascular disorders, and about the same 
number for neuropsychiatric disabilities. These 
represent the four largest groups. Many of 
these men feel that they have been stigmatized 
socially because of their rejection with the 
result that, added to the knowledge of their 
impaired physical status, they have to contend 
with a feeling of distinct social inferiority 
based on their rejection. The number of men 
in this category is so large that we cannot 
afford to overlook the effect that the group as 
a whole may exert on the morale of a com- 
munity as well as their own families. Anxious 
to be of service to their government in time 
of need, with a strong feeling that they have 
something to contribute and a determination to 
make the necessary sacrifices, these rejected 
men find that they are neither needed nor 
wanted —at least, that is their attitude —and 
that there is no place for them in this critical 
period of national emergency. They are humili- 
ated to see their friends and neighbors, some 
of whom they know to (Continued on page 64) 
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and the kamily Budget 


Meat has an important place in_ the 
family budget, even if economy is the 
keynote. For meat is not only nutritious 
but also “nutritionally economical.”* 

For appetite appeal, few components 
of the “balanced meal” have the value 
of meat. When the meat comes to the 
table—whether it is steak, or chops, or 
hamburger—something comes into the 
room with it that makes eyes light up 
and appetites glow. 

Good cooks know and scientists con- 
firm that the wish to eat—having your 


appetite tempted —is a big step 


muscles and other tissues—meat Is an 
outstanding food that can be eaten daily. 
in adequate amounts, without jading the 
appetite. Its proteins are of the highes' 
quality, thus they enhance the nutri- 
tional value of other protein foods. 

And meat of course contributes lib- 
erally to our daily needs of B vitamins, 
iron, copper, and phosphorus. 

For what it contributes to the meal. 
meat is nutritionally economical. Serve 
it in reasonable quantity, to help 
stimulate appetites, to help initiate 


good digestion, and for its high 


toward better nutrition. AMERICAN } nutritional value. 
ASSN. 


For proteins—to help rebuild 


The Seal of Acceptance enotes that the 
icceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition « 





* Hygeia, October, 1941, p. 822. 


American Meat Institute 
CHICAGO 








A defense program against 


Pneumontia 


p* UMONIA often attacks without 
warning. Usually, however, it 1s pre- 
ceded by a common cold, influenza, or 
other infection of the breathing pass- 
izes. So, it is wise to take good care of 
ourself whenever you have a common 
old. Catch these infections early, and 


do not let them drag along until they 


pecome serious 





Avoid exposure to chilling and fatigue 
looid to chilling and fatig 


cold hangs on, and you feel 
erally miserable and feverish, be es- 
( lly Cautious, \void exposure to 


] ! 
ind particularly fatigue, late 


rs, nd overeating. lhe two satest 


1d sunest steps tot ike are: 1.G 





Dress the children warmly 


sign of pneumoni Is yener- 


i } ' pa 


severe chill followed by fever. 
more definite symptoms are cough- 

. thick, rust-colored spu 
nd heavy bre ithing. | su lly these 
igns are not just forerunners. Generally 


they indicate actual pneumonia 


Ih pheumonl ck ith rate has been 





reduced over fifty percent in the past 
three years. Nevertheless, the first essen- 
tial for successful treatment still is early 
diagnosis. [his permits the prompt use 
of the powerful new sulfa drugs when 
the physician (and only the physician) 
prescribes them; it makes possible early 
determination of the type of pneumo- 
nia, and use of serums if advisable. 
The difference between a quick cure 
and a long, serious, perhaps fatal, illness 


depends upon getting a doctor—not to- 


morrow, but immediately. Given the 
chance to treat more pneumonia cases 
early, America’s doctors and nurses can 
still further reduce pneumonia fatalities. 
By calling the doctor early and getting 
nursing care, you can help him to use 


more successfully the weapons of mod- 


ern scrence. 








If a cold hangs on, go to bed 
...and have the doctor call! 


\letropolitan’s tree booklet, 12 ae 
“Respiratory Diseases,” contains many 
valuable, practical suggestions to help 


you ward off trouble. \ rite for it. 
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The Hospital Library 


(Continued from page 25) 


These lists are well annotated. This 
is particularly helpful because in 
special instances, when books are 
questionable, it is desirable to have 
this point emphasized. An example 
of the great value of having the 
questionable books listed is that of 
the recent story, “Blue Cloak,” by 
Temple Bailey. Miss Bailey is gen- 
erally recognized as a writer of 
light love stories which seem harm- 

annotation from the 
Book Guide” of April 
“This book contains a 


less. The 
“Hospital 
1941 said: 


violently insane character who 
plays a large part in the story. 
One reviewer considers it unsuil- 


able for hospital use.” 

Another publication of the Ameri- 
can Library Association which is a 
much used aid in making selections 
for hospital purchase is “Books for 
Tired Eyes,” a list of books in large 
print. This list is especially use- 
ful when there is a choice between 
several editions of the same book. 

A recent instance of the splen- 
did cooperation of the medical and 
nursing staff with the librarian is 
that of the small boy who was re- 
covering from St. Vitus’ dance. The 
doctor specified no exciting books. 
librarian consulted 
with the children’s librarian and 
“Black Velvet Story” by Dee Smith 
It is a story almost 


The hospital 


was suggested. 
guaranteed to put children to sleep 
with its quality. The 
nurse in charge was so interested in 
the book that she called it to the 
attention of a doctor who special- 
izes in pediatrics. 
impressed to the extent that he is 
buying a for his 
with private patients. 


soothing 


The doctor was 


copy own use 


Last vear the library expanded 
the hospital service to a biweekly 
basis, which has proved most satis- 
factory. In this way more of the 
patients are reached. 

Another recent innovation was to 
the librarian 
It thus places her in a 


have wear a white 
uniform. 
position of really belonging to the 
hospital and practically does away 
with the patients questioning, “How 
much do the books cost?” It has 
met with the approval of the hos- 
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pital authorities for cleanliness and 
neatness are primary factors in hos- 
The expenditure the 
makes for this 


pital routine. 
library service 


represents approximately twenty- 
five hours a month of salaried time 
for the hospital librarian. No defi- 
nite budget is made for the pur- 
chase of books for hospital use. 
Since many of the books are re- 
ceived as gifts and many of the 
books from the regular library col- 
lection are used an average of 
about S35 a vear is the total ex- 
penditure for books and magazines. 
A rather small sum for the valuable 
service rendered. 

Many new borrowers are gained 
for the library through the hospital 
service and it has been said that 
it is one of the best forms. of 
publicity for both the library and 
the hospital. However, it certainly 
should not be thought of in terms 
of a publicity stunt for either insti- 
lution. 

The great need for the hospital 
library service is clearly stated by 
Dr. Frank R. Peterson, head of the 
Department of Surgery, General 
Hospital, Towa City, TIa.: “I con- 
library to be 
invaluable as a sedative in case of 


sider a hospital 
worry, as a stimulant in case of 
depression, as a tonic in case of 
failing mental appetite, and as a 
specific for what ails all sick 
people.” 








ALCOHOL IN ACCIDENTS 


The intoxicated pedestrian is as 
important a factor as the drunken 
driver in the problem of highway 
safety, Thomas A. Gonzales and 
Alexander ©. Gettler, New York, 
conclude from a study, reported in 
The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, of the alcohol con- 
lent of the brains of 3,471 persons 
killed in vehicle accidents in New 
York City during the period from 
Jan. 1, 1928 to Dee. 31, 1937. 

They found that 1 motor vehicle 
driver was killed to every 11 pedes- 
trians and that 30.7 per cent of the 
latter were under the influence of 
alcohol at the time of their deaths. 

Although their study was limited 
lo one city, they say that the figures 
obtained should be fairly indicative 
of conditions in other large com- 
munities, 
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ls Your Community Health Minded? 


Through the Bureau of Health and Public Instru 
A. M. A. offers publications, cl ts, posters, | ; 
and health subjects of interest to the 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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Essentials of an Adequate Diet: v 


EFINITE AMOUNTS of | the 

so-called) vitamin B complex 
other than thiamine, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid cannot be included 
in the dietary allowances recom- 
mended by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council at this time. How- 
ever, discussion of human dietary 
requirements demands some men- 
tion of these vitamins. 

The exact make-up of the vita- 
inin B complex is still not com- 
pletely understood, This is in spite 
of the fact that one of the members 
of the complex (thiamine) was the 
first substance to which the name 
“vitamine” was applied in 1912; 
also the multiple nature of the com- 
plex has been known or suspected 
for more than twenty vears. 

Most of the members of the vita- 
min B complex which have been 
recognized have been isolated from 
either veast or liver. — Artificial 
combinations of any of the known 
factors have not been shown to 
have the full nutritional effect of a 
water extract of either of these 
foods. The vitamin B complex is 
therefore sometimes defined simply 
as that combination of water solu- 
ble vitamins which occurs natu- 
rally in either yeast or liver. 
Individual members of the complex 
are known to exist in many other 
foods. Probably the entire com- 
plex exists in at least some of these 
other foods also. 

The known factors of the vita- 
nin B complex other than thiamine, 
riboflavin, and nicotinic acid in- 
clude substances which have been 
eiven such strange and unfamiliar 
sounding names as pyridoxine 
(vitamin B.), pantothenic acid (so- 
called because it is believed to be 
essential for all plant and animal 
life), choline, inositol, para-amino- 


All the factors of the vitamin B complex needed by the 
normal person are included in a sane, comprehensive diet 


benzoic acid and biotin. These 
names, full of meaning to the chem- 
ist, may become more familiar to 
the general public as knowledge 
concerning their functions in the 
human body increases. 

Each of the factors named has 
been obtained in crystalline form. 
Each has been shown to be essen- 
lial for the nutrition of animals. 
Dramatic results have been ob- 
tained with pyridoxine in the treat- 
ment of certain disorders in man. 
Inositol and = para-amino-benzoic 
acid each have attained consider- 
able notoriety because of popular 
misinterpretation of recent scien- 
tific findings. 

Inositol has been identified as the 
factor which is responsible for the 
prevention of a peculiar type of 
baldness which can be produced in 
mice. For this reason this sub- 
stance is sometimes called the 
mouse anti-alopecia factor or, sim- 
ply, the “anti-baldness factor.” The 
use of the latter term is to be de- 
plored because it apparently has 
led many persons to believe that 
baldness in man may be prevented 
or cured by the administration of 
this vitamin. At present, however, 
there is no evidence to indicate that 
the administration of any amount of 
inositol will have any effect on the 
tvpe of baldness which occurs in 
man, 

It now seems well established that 
one or more of the members of the 
vitamin B complex is essential for 
the maintenance of the normal 
black color of the fur of certain 
species of rats and of some other 
animals including the beautiful and 
economically valuable silver foxes. 
The identity of this factor or fac- 
tors has not been established with 
certainty. Among the substances 
which have been suggested as 


identical with the anti-gray hair 
Vitamin are pantothenic acid and 
para-amino-benzoic acid, 

Whenever a vitamin is shown to 
be essential for more than one 
species of animal it is logical to 
attempt to determine its function 
in human nutrition.  Para-amino- 
benzoic acid has received special 
attention in the popular press be- 
cause of reports from two eastern 
laboratories to the effect that rela- 
tively large doses have led to the 
restoration of natural hair color in 
human subjects of all ages. These 
results have not received adequate 
confirmation and it is much too 
early to assume that para-amino- 
benzoic acid is a panacea for the 
restoration of a semblance of a long 
lost youth. It is within the range 
of possibility, however, that the 
loss of hair color may be post- 
poned by the consumption of a diet 
rich in this and other factors of the 
vitamin Bo complex from early 
youth. Persons tempted to experi- 
ment with crystalline para-amino- 
benzoic acid should be warned that 
this drug should be taken with ex- 
ireme caution and only under the 
close supervision of the family phy- 
sician since it is known to counter- 
act the curative effect of certain 
other drugs used in medicine and 
may have other dangerous side 
effects which have not vet been 
recognized. 

It should be apparent from. the 
foregoing discussion that although 
little quantitative information re- 
garding the less well known factors 
of the vitamin B complex is now 
available, there is sufficient evidence 
of the importance of at least some 
of these factors for human nutri- 
tion to indicate that it is well to 
select a diet which can be assumed 
to contain significant amounts of 
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the entire complex. Since liver is 
known to be one of the richest 
sources of the vitamin B complex, 
this food should appear frequently 
in the diet. Other rich sources 
of the majority of the factors, if 
not of the entire vitamin B com- 
plex, are milk and the bran and 
germ of cereals. The latter prod- 
ucts may be obtained as they occur 
naturally in whole grain cereals or 
as they have been milled separately 
by the miller. In special instances 
where the fiber content of whole 
cereal or bran may cause distress 
or where more concentrated sources 
of the vitamins are needed, dried 
veast or a concentrated extract of 
yeast may be employed. The crys- 
talline vitamins should be used only 
under the direction of a physician 
and in circumstances where a spe- 
cific vilamin deficiency is indicated. 

The foods which have been 
named as rich sources of the vita- 
min B complex also are foods which 
have been included in the dietary 
pattern recommended in the first 
article of this” series (HyYGEIA, 
August 1941, p. 644). It should be 
pointed out also that many of the 
other foods included in the recom- 
mended dietary pattern, namely 
eges, meat, potato and other vege- 
lables and fruits, are known to 
contain one or more factors of the 
vitamin B complex in more or less 
concentrated form. Therefore if 
this pattern is followed and if as 
wide a variety of foods as_ possi- 
ble is selected, with frequent serv- 
ings of liver and generous quantities 
of whole grain cereals or in special 
instances wheat germ or yeast, the 
diet in all probability can be relied 
on to supply all of the factors of 
the vitamin B complex needed by 
the normal person, 





ANOTHER GOOD REASON 
FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Another argument for maintain- 
ing physical fitness is contained in 
a report in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association by 
Edward K. Cravener and Donald G. 
MacElroy, Schenectady, N.  Y., 
which suggests that the sedentary 
person in poor physical condition 
is more liable to injuries of the 
cartilage between the Knee joint 
than is the well developed person. 
his is based on a study of 1,700 
of their own and other cases re- 
ported in medical literature. 
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Parents to find their children 


in this chart 


This chart indicates what Dole Pineapple Juice contributes to thi 


daily allowances for specific nutrients recommended by the Com- 


mittee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council. 


The left-hand column gives recommended amounts. The right-hand 


column represents the percentage of the recommendations found in 


a 6-o0z. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice. 





Percentage contributed to daily 

recommendations by a 6-oz. E 

serving of Dole Pineapple Juice N.R.C. 
MGS. 
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x by Children 4-6 Years 8 


Uy “hildren 7-9 Years 10 | 33% | 60. 
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EK Children 10-12 Years| 1.2 25°; 75. 


e Children 1-3 Years 6 50% 35. 
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Girls 13-15 Years 1.4 | 22% 80. 


Girls 16-20 Years 12 | 25% 80. 


Boys 13-15 Years 16 19% 90. 


Boys 16-20 Years 2.0 15% | 100. 
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Authoritative analyses 
and assays accepted by 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association show 
that a 6-oz. serving of Dole 
Pineapple Juice (approxi- 
mately 100 calories) con- 


tains 240 I.U. (12. mg.) of 


Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 


and 100 L.U. (0.3 mg.) of 


Vitamin B1 (Thiamin). 


DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice «*“*' 
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diet. 


FROM 
HAWAII 


Dole Pineapple Juice is a 
cood source of Vitamins By 
and © for men and women 
as well as children and 
adolescents. It is tempting 
to healthy appetites and 
easily assimilated. Dole 
Pineapple Juice is the true 
juice of sun-ripened pine 
apples and a satisfactory 


addition to the fruit pines 
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Food Fads, Fallacies 


and Facts: VI 


By DORIS W. McCRAY 


— A HARD DAY at desk 
work, the “brain worker” may 
think that he 
meal. Many people contend that the 


should eat a heavy 


ippetite and the instinct are accu- 
diet. Many 
carry the 


rate guides to over- 


weight heavy 


load of their own bodies vear after 


persons 


vear and consume huge amounts of 
food in the belief that, in this man- 

celtting the 
pleasure out of life. Thus fallacious 
ideas about food may result in ex- 


ner, they ire most 


fravagance, or undernutrition. 
\fter a heavy meal, mental ac 


tivity is definitely inhibited; most 
brain workers eat a light luncheon. 
Groups of people sitting at rest, or 
laking final examinations, or doing 
various kinds of manual labor, have 
been tested in the calorimeter, a 
device for measuring 
pended. Here are some interesting 
results that shed some light on the 


of a stenographer trying 


energy e€x- 


problems 


to remain slim, or the business 
executive who wants to retain his 
athletic from 


Benedict's reports: 


figure, as gleaned 

“The specific energy needs during 
severe mental effort would be met 
by a very small caloric increase in 
the diet. An increase of 4 per cent 
in energy expenditure (over resting 
without mental effort) would be, at 
the most. 3 or 4 calories per hour. 
From the food standpoint, the in- 
crease in during an 
hour of severe mental activity, that 
calories per 


metabolism 


is, approximately 4 
hour, would be supplied by about 
1 gram of cane sugar or 11% grams 


of white bread. 4. grams of peeled 
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banana, or in a more concentrated 
form, one-half of a peanut. These 
figures only serve to show the ex- 
tremely small increase in energy 
expenditure accompanying intense, 
sustained mental effort. This can- 
not be due to actual activity of the 
cells of the brain, but to such 
motions as turning the pages of the 
book, writing, shifting position in 
the chair, and the like.” 

The college professor engaged in 
severe mental effort at his desk in 
the library would, in one hour, ex- 
pend perhaps 3 or 4 extra calories. 
The housemaid sweeping and dust- 
ing the same room would have ex- 
pended the same amount of excess 
calories in approximately — three 
minutes. Her extra energy require- 
ment would be met by one-half a 
peanut in three minutes, or 10 pea- 
nuts in an hour. This bit of knowl- 
edge serves to emphasize that many 
office workers eat too much and 


gain weight. They should have 





walk 


more exercise, play golf or 
to work, and they should eat light 
nutritious meals which are low in 
calories but high in vitamins and 
minerals. 

That the appetite is accurate as a 


guide obviously is incorrect. Each 
person should learn to know when 
he has had enough food to satisfy 
his need without discomfort. 

Fat people—no need to tell them 


have a difficult problem. They 
experience greater fatigue’ from 


doing ordinary work which would 
not tire them if they were normal. 
They are reminded of shorter life 
expectancy by the mortality tables 
of life insurance companies. They 
spend money for food which they 
could use for other purposes. The 
whole problem of overweight in- 
extravagance rather’ than 
economy. 

Many people have the idea that 
greasy foods, or foods containing 
fat, are undesirable in the diet. An 


volves 
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early writer stated fallaciously that 
“oil or fat is more diflicult of diges- 
tion than any other alimentary 
principle. Many dyspeptics who 
avoid meat, butter and oil unwit- 
tingly eat it in concealed forms.” 
However, we may be assured today 
that fat and oil are well tolerated 
and digested by the normal person. 
Modern processes of refining pro- 
duce palatable fats which may be 
combined with other foods to make 
tasty dishes. Cottonseed oil (either 
as Salad oil or hydrogenated to use 
in cooking), corn oil, peanut oil. 
coconut oil and other fats and oils 
are useful, except in case of al- 
lergies where the one particular 
kind of fat or oil cannot be toler- 
ated. The normal person can eat 
all the fats used ordinarily for food, 
either alone or in combination with 
other foods. The fat in meats is 
usually well tolerated. In the high- 
est grade meat, the animal is fat- 
lened so that lavers of fat lie 
between layers of lean; when the 
meat is roasted the fat bastes the 
lean, making it more tender and 
Navorsome. Fat meat is nutritious 
and wholesome and is well tolerated 
by most people; it is made most 
palatable when roasted brown with- 
out burning. When fats are used 
for frying, one should avoid burn- 
ing or scorching them. Normal 
persons tolerate fried foods in rea- 
sonable amounts. 

Fats furnish food energy in more 
concentrated form than other foods. 
The following comparison is inter- 
esting: fats furnish approximately 
9 calories per gram, carbohydrates 
{ calories per gram and _ proteins 
{ calories per gram. Some of the 
fruits and vegetables are quite bulky 
compared to the fats. 

In digestion, the fats are split, 
absorbed, then recombined. After 
a meal rich in fat, this fat is rapidly 
distributed by the blood to the tis- 
sues and used as fuel or stored for 
use as fuel in the future. When 
oxidized, its energy is used for 
essentially the same functions as 
those of carbohydrate. Butter and 
cream and some other fats furnish 
vitamin A. 

Some fats are inexpensive and are 
suitable foods; they must be chosen 
in low cost diets. In the middle 
and higher income groups, more 
appetizing fats may be selected, 
such as butter. Oleomargarine is 


tasty and produces excellent results 
in cake making and other cooking. 
Bacon fat is useful in the prepara- 
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ENRICHED BREAD 


JL CUAWS 


ENRICHED 


LIVES 


Read what leading 
nutrition experts and 
medical authorities say 
about America’s new,im- 
portant food development 





ou VE probably heard about enriched bread. You prob 
YV vbly have it on your table three meals a day. If you 
don’t you should! But now there has been made available 
for you a complete explanation of the value of this new food 

. its importance in the national diet, the vital role it can 
play . . . and should play in building the defense and 
morale of our country a role important in our national 
defense and your own future well-being. ‘The 16-page book- 
let entitled **Enriched Bread’’ also contains dozens of quo- 
tations of leading authorities on the subject of nutrition, 
compiled and edited for you by the American Institute of 
Baking. It is a booklet that every parent, every teacher, 
every dietitian should have and read from cover to cover. 


American Institute of Baking 
DEPARTMENT Ol NUTRITION 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK N ve 


, 





SEND NO MONEY! THIS IS FREE 


American Institute of Baking 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, Ne York ¢ Van 

Please send me at no cost your booklet 

entitled ‘‘Enriched Bread 1 am , 

chiefly concerned with this subject be aress 

cause I am a parent [ teache! 

home economist [] nurse head of ; 
school kitchen [) soeial worker [ => . H 
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HOW TO GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 





Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses 
gives children extra iron the way they 
love to get it—in appetizing foods. 
Scientific tests prove Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is second only to beef liver 
as a rich food source of available iron. 
3 tablespoons of Brer Rabbit will 
supply about '3 of a child’s minimum 
daily iron requirements. 
Brer Rabbit Molasses comes in two 
wt flavors—Green Label, a dark, 
TSS. | full-flavored molasses; Gold 
SS Lapel. ¢ 
zm comme, light, mild- 
flavored 
molasses 






) Cook Book with over 100 ways 
FREE to use molasses. Also pamphlet 
on children’s iron needs. 





PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., New Orleans, La., 
Dept. HF O!-2 

Please send me free copies of Brer Rabbit's 
“‘Modern Recipes for Modern Living" and 
“Something Every Mother Should Know.” 


Name 
(Print name and address) 
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tion of such dishes as cornbread. 
Chicken fat may be used for cake 
making or for seasoning vege- 
lables. Newest methods produce 
lard which is bland and smooth in 
texture. In the past, lard may have 
been unsatisfactory in flavor and 
keeping qualities, but that need not 
be true today. 

It has been a common belief that 


both pork liver and beef liver 
should be soaked in cold) water 
before they are cooked, and thal 


they should be cooked very thor- 
oughly. It is necessary to cook 
pork completely because of the dan- 
ger of trichinosis, but beef liver can 
be served rare. If the liver 
lutely fresh when sliced, and kept 
under refrigeration, the odor is 
fresh and there is no necessity for 
washing, rinsing or soaking. The 
idea originated from the fact that 
inadequate refrigeration allowed the 
blood in the liver to oxidize and 
develop a stale odor which could 
be removed by soaking. The blood 
in liver and other meats is nutriti- 
ous; it furnishes iron and other 
essential elements. It is digested 
and utilized economically; the com- 
position is similar to that of the 
blood in the human body. Meat is 
valuable for human nutrition, From 
the standpoint of economy of pro- 
duction, the animal should be fully 
matured before it is butchered. 


is abso- 


Gelatin is made of the clean 
portions of skin, and 
bone and gristle. Sanitation is para- 
mount, in that) manufactur- 
ing losses be avoided. As in the 
canning of meat, little time must be 
allowed to elapse, refrigeration tem- 
peratures must be and all 
the other conditions must prevail 
which are necessary to produce a 
food, and = suit- 
able for desserts and salads. There 
high degree of efliciency in 
packing houses today, and federal 
meat protects the 


sometimes 


order 


correct 


sanitary flavorless 


IS a 


inspection of 
public. 

Because a strong flavor does not 
appeal to popular taste, there is 
some waste of food which otherwise 
would be fit for human consump- 
lion. In other cases, the food is 
lacking in flavor; and cal 
food” make a market for such 
wholesome meat. In the past, preju- 
dices against eating liver and brains 
were when they could 
be kept properly refrigerated, de- 
livered to the home in sound condi- 
tion and made palatable by proper 
cooking. 


“dog 


overcome 
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Some prejudices have been over- 
come by improving the foods them- 


selves. Grapefruit is much milder 


in flavor and freer of seeds and 
membrane than when it was first 
marketed, and has attained wide 


acceptance. Citrus fruit juices also 
are available in canned form. 
Citrus pectins utilize surplus fruit 
and trimmings from the canned 
fruit in the same manner that they 
are used from apples for apple 
pectins. The finest citrus pectins 
have no characteristic odor or 
flavor. Orange jelly can be made 
free of bitter flavor, but that flavor 
is valued in orange marmalade, and 
people acquire a liking for it. 

If a food can be 
human consumption and sold with 
profit, it helps promote national 
economy. Under the heading of 
economy, we might call attention 
to the desirability of studying 
further the use of grain by indus- 
tries that manufacture alcohol for 
beverages. It may be wise to con- 
sider national economy for the 
future. Various traditions in the 
home cause waste: Orange peelings 
are perfectly good food; they can 
be cooked tender, then candied in 
a syrup to make them tasty. Potato 
peelings are palatable when they 
are left on the potatoes and baked. 
Carrot peelings are good food if 
washed thoroughly; raw young car- 
mmay be scrubbed and served 
as appetizers in a manner similar 
to radishes and celery. Clean car- 
rot parings may be cooked with 
trimmings from meat into a tasty 
soup. Parsley, celery leaves and 
the bottom of the celery stalk may 
also be used. Various table scraps 
may be thoroughly boiled to steril- 


conserved for 


rots 


ize them. 

Foods may be mentioned which 
are still less appetizing, due to cus- 
tom and tradition, but are used for 
human food at lower economic 
levels. Horse meat is eaten in some 
parts of the world, as is meat from 
goats, dogs or cats. In our own 
country the so-called “canner cow” 
furnishes meat that is less tender, 
but the flavor is good and the meat 
wholesome. A book entitled, “Why 
Not Eat Insects?” has a valid argu- 
ment. Snails, eels and birds’ nests 
are considered delicacies in some 
countries. 

At one time in history tomatoes 
were considered poisonous, vet they 
have been developed from = small 
love-apples into large meaty varie- 
ties that are nutritious and appetiz- 
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ing. Appendicitis was once said to 
be caused by eating fruit seeds, 
but this was never proved, and the 
fruits that contain small seeds con- 
tinue to be eaten as an important 
part of the meal. Strawberries were 
supposed to be a blood purifier, but 
in that role they are now known 
to be no better than any other food; 
the blood is not “purified” in the 
popularly conceived manner but is 
furnished with the valuable min- 
erals and vitamins found in fruits 
such as strawberries. An apple a 
day was said to keep the doctor 
away, but we all know now that 
apples are a useful food for normal 
people but have no magic power to 
prevent or cure disease. 

Food economy includes the use 
of skimmed milk and soured milk, 
and the greater utilization of eggs 
stored under correct conditions of 
humidity and temperature during 
the season when they are plentiful. 
Dried foods help conserve surpluses 
advantageously. In our homes, we 
can serve simpler meals, reduce the 
size of servings of cake and pastry 
and omit refreshments between 
meals. With a better knowledge 
of optimum nutrition, we can plan 
for economy in the future. 





INFLUENZA VACCINE 


Recent investigations which re- 
vealed vaccines for influenza A to 
be effective in reducing the inci- 
dence of that type of the disease 
are hailed in an editorial in The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association as offering “the most 
encouraging evidence of practical 
applicability of influenza vaccina- 
tion which has so far appeared in 
the literature.” 

The Journal points out that F. L. 
Horsfall Jr., E. H. Lennette, E. R. 
Rickard and G. K. Hirst have just 
reported their findings from a large 
scale use of a vaccine composed of 
the virus of influenza A and _ the 
virus of canine distemper, treated 
with formaldehyde to kill the vi- 
ruses. 

In a recent investigation, single 
injections were given to volunteers. 
The incidence of influenza A was 
0 per cent lower among the vacci- 
nated groups than among the un- 
vaccinated groups who were living 
under identical environmental cir- 
cumstances. 
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The sledding’s grand, though sunshine’s banned. 
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Through January days. 


Yes, Winter's fun, but Summer sun 





Helps health in numerous ways. .) 
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For Sunny Tomorrows, Provide Extra Vitamin D Today! 


There’s lots of fun in Winter, but mothers 
should remember that these sun-poor 
months hold a threat against the health 


‘and normal development of their chil- 


dren. The natural source of Vitamin D, 
is sunlight playing upon exposed skin 
surfaces. In winter, the Vitamin D value 
of sunshine is reduced to as little as one- 
eighth of its summertime best. ..it shines 
but infrequently...and its effect is fur- 
ther reduced by longer hours indoors, 
shorter days, and heavy clothing. 
Without Vitamin D, your child’s sys- 
tem cannot properly use the calcium and 
phosphorus in its daily diet to nourish 


All companies licensed to pro- 
duce Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk may use this Seal on their 
products and in their advertis- 





and help protect strong, straight bones 
and fine, sound teeth. But, you can make 
sure of a regular supply of Vitamin D, 
both conveniently and economically, by 
daily use of Irradiated Evaporated Milk, 
for drinking, cooking, and creaming 
cereals. It is irradiated under license 
from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. Irradiation, which enriches 
this milk with the needed “sunshine 
vitamin, adds nothing to its economical! 
price. Take a long step toward safer, 
more complete family nourishment to- 
day, by asking your grocer for Irradiated 
Evaporated Milk. 


ing. All Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk is tested periodically by 
the Foundation whether o1 
not the Seal appears thereon. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me free booklet, “Now There Can Always Be 
SUNSHINE FOR YOU.” , 


Name 


Address 





City 








@ Particularly for infant feed- 
ing, Van Camp's Evaporated 
Milk is widely recommended 
by physicians because it is uni- 
form in composition and read- 
ily digestible. Used in cooking, 
it adds a rich, creamy flavor to 
many dishes. Contains double 
the amounts of fat, protein, 
minerals and milk sugar in 
cow's milk. Sterilized and 
homogenized. 
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EVERY MILK PUR 
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Purity 
Strength 


DIAL 
BAKING SODA 


Acc epted — 


A.M_A. Council on Foods 








THERE’S 
TREE-FRESH 
FLAVOR IN 


DPhillips 


PURE FRUIT JUICES 


Gropefruit; Orange; Blended 
Oronge and Grapefruit provide Vita. ~———— 
mins A and B with an abundance of Ps 
| alae, 
VITAMIN C ss 
plus DEXTROSE SS 
DR. P. PHILLIPS CANNING CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Sweep 


NO SUGAR ADDED 
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~CHURCHS 
GRAP Ailite = 


h Grape Juice Co. Kennewick, Wash 











America s 
Favorites 








THIS TOMATO JUICE IS 
NEVER THIN OR WATERY 


Always drink Kemp's 
Sun-Rayed—the pure 
undiluted juice of 
WHOLE tomatoes. De- 
licious. The Sun-Rayed 
Co., Frankfort, Indiana, 
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Health at the Crossroads 


(Continued from page 17) 


having their 
works closely 
doctor in each 
and follows his instructions 
in carrying out her procedures. 
She helps the patient with prob- 
lems of diet, dress, rest, exercise 
and others which arise during the 
course of a normal pregnancy. If 
the baby is to be born at home, 
the nurse suggests the supplies 
needed and often helps obtain them. 
She works out the procedures to be 
followed when labor begins. She 
reports regularly to the family doc- 


in women who are 
first babies. She 
with the family 
case 


tor on each normal patient and 
notifies him at onee if unusual 
symptoms develop. Thus the phy- 
sician keeps indirectly in’ touch 


with the patient between her regu- 
lar visits to his office. If the mother 
is going to the hospital to have the 
baby, the nurse acquaints her with 


hospital routine procedures, lists 
the equipment she will need and 
tells her what to do when labor 
starts. 


At the time of delivery, nursing 
care for mothers delivered at home 
mav be given by the health depart- 


ment nurse or by other nursing 
agencies. Many modern hospitals 
have extended their obstetric de- 
partments to include home ma- 
ternity nursing services. In several 
counties the hospital service not 
only includes nursing care at de- 
livery but also during the post- 
partum period. 

The health department nurse 


visits the mother and baby several 
times during the baby’s first year. 
Here again the 
standing orders of the family phy- 
She helps with feeding pro- 
and with other problems 
which confront the mother. She 
explains the importance of early 
immunization to diphtheria and 
sinallpox and of avoiding contacts 
with other communicable diseases. 

The nurse follows the famijy with 
visits during the child’s preschool 
and school life, making as many 
calls as time permits. She may be 
requested by the family physician 
to make special calls. It may be a 
tuberculosis case in a and 


she is guided by 


sician. 


grams 


home, 


she is trying to have the other mem- 
bers of the family go to the physi- 
cian for tests and x-rays to be sure 
they, too, have not contracted the 
It may be a crippled child, 
child needing a tonsil- 


disease. 
or a school 


lectomy or glasses. It may be a 
child with searlet fever, and = she 


calls to demonstrate nursing care to 
the mother or attendant, including 
how to bathe the patient, preparing 
the child’s food, and teaching meth- 
ods of isolating the child to prevent 
the spread of the disease in the 
The nurse is of help on 
these and other similar situations 
which occur in every family. The 
doctors of the feel that the 
public health nurse is a real help 
in assisting them in the medical 
supervision of their patients. 

The nurse visits the schools of 
her making planned calls to 
assist with their 
health problems. They work to- 
gether in selecting children) who 
should go to the family physician 
for medical examinations or for the 
correction of The nurse 
helps the teacher with her routine 
weighing and measuring of children 
and shows her how to check their 
vision and hearing. Together they 
work out health education pro- 
grams. The health department staff 
is always on call by the teachers 


home. 


area 


area, 


teachers school 


defects. 


in communicable disease 
unusual health 


to advise 
problems or situa- 
tions. 

No small part of the nurse's time 
is spent in working with groups of 
parents. These may Parent- 
Teacher Associations, service com- 


be 


mnittees, commercial clubs, hospital 
guilds or other organizations inter- 
ested in developing health pro- 
The nurse acts as an advisor 
to these and 
them to solve health problems. She 
many of the 
people can use and has available 
She 


work of 


OTals, 
rt 
groups encourage ‘ 


knows resources the 
supplies of reading material. 
can also coordinate the 
different organizations interested in 
the same area. 

The - modern health 
staff should include a 


(Continued on 


department 
well-trained 
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will give old count that is ace 
rately indicative of the whole bat 
z Pomato products continue as 
Pure Food Detectives most important field for thi 
counter’s activities 1 hie cl 


analvtie division of the Admin 


(Continued from page 29) 


lion, however, uses this method 


tests of jams, jellies, fruit) b 
one suspected plant—about 350,000 > material between two plates of | strained vegetables, butter and o! 


worth of butter in all. Some lots glass, when observed through the foods, with such variations of tee! 
were of market quality, others were — all-revealing microscope, may show © nic as differences of tissue struct! 
adulterated with mineral oil and filaments of mold. The analyst ex and other factors may req 
some were short in butterfat. The amines successive “fields of view” Officials are confident that the « 
adulterated butter had to go to soap) by moving the slide on the micro tinued development and adaptal 
manufacturers. Butter low in fat) scopic stage. He then calculates of the mold count method t 
had to be reworked. what percentage contains mold, a increasing variety of prepared f 
Unele Sam’s food chemists are procedure commonly referred to as will enable greater consumer pr 
veritable magicians in differenti- the “mold count.” If it is bevond — tection under the law 
ating between pure and impure’ normal for good stock prepared Food poisoning has been at 
foods. They are especially adept) under suitable manufacturing con cussed in detail by HyGeta 
at studying the molds that the ditions, the shipment and the ship- frequent occasions, so it ison 
microscope finds in tomato prod- per are subject to legal action. necessary to go into the matte: 
ucts such as catsup, puree, paste, The high standing in the courts’ very deeply here However, it bs 
sauce and soup, having found that of this evidence of decomposition interesting to note that the most 
these molds serve as a reliable guide is proof of its reliability, says the — significant observation during the 
lo the condition of the raw toma- Administration, Many packers also | Administration’s experience will 
loes from which the product was use the same method to check on — bacterial food poisoning in the pa 
made. Expert analysts can tell their sorters and trimmers. One year concerns the frequency itl 
Whether catsup which looks uni- reason for the reliability of the which toxigenic cocci may occur 
formly red and free from defects method is that pulped products like — and the variety of foods which may 
was made from cracked, sour and catsup and puree possess a remark- become toxic because of their pres 
moldy tomatoes, or from healthy able uniformity of composition, so. ence. This type of micro-organis: 
stock. A flattened drop of tomato — that several drops taken at random — previously found in cream-filled 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OUT OF LIFE... 


,, Start your day with a delicious 
& bowlful of crisp Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes— the cereal with 








MORE POST'S BRAN ) 
FLAKES, DEAR... 
THIS SWELL NUT- 
LIKE FLAVOR JUST 
CAN'T BE — 
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POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES OFFER TWO 
IMPORTANT EXTRA BENEFITS 


First, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide advise consultation with a physician.) 
bran to help protect against sluggish- Second, Post’s Bran Flakes are a good 
ness. Constipation due to insufficient bulk cereal source of phosphorus, iron, and 












in the diet should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes when eaten regularly as a cereal, 
or in hot bran muffins. (For cases not 
corrected in this simple manner, we 





Vitamin B,—an essential for maintain- 
ing good appetite and abundant energy. 

Enjoy Post’s Bran Flakes every morn- 
ing...to help “make the most out of life’’! 
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pastries, has also been found to pro- 
duce toxin in other foods held over 
in the home or restaurant, notably 
ham and certain food sauces. It is 
organisms, 
recognized as causes of food poi- 
soning only in comparatively recent 
Vears, are extremely important fac- 
lors for consideration in any pro- 
sram for the prevention of illness 
following the consumption of food. 

The Administration continues to 
cinphasize the frequency of poison- 
ing through 
insecticidal 
the home. Products like lead and 
calcium arsenates and sodium fluor- 
ide may readily be mistaken for 
flour or other similar white, pow- 
foods. Such mistakes have 
innumerable cases of poi- 
soning throughout the country, 
inany of them fatal. It has become 
a routine practice for the Adminis- 
tration to issue warnings against 
carelessness in the storage of such 
products in the kitchen or in any 
place where they can be reached by 
sinall) children. 

The federal sleuths are continu- 
ing their campaign against fillhy 
candy. Armed with the new pro- 
vision in the food and drug law 
which authorizes seizure of inter- 
state shipments from a_ factors 
whose sanitary conditions result in 
contaminated or dirty candy, Ad- 
iinistration inspectors during 1940 
made sanitary inspections in some 
150) candy The inspec- 
tions revealed that healthy condi- 
tions prevail in most of the plants. 
were 66) seizures of con- 
1940 because of filth 
under 


apparent that these 


carelessness in the 


Storage of poisons in 


dered 


caused 


factories. 


Phere 
fectionery in 
or because of production 
insanilary conditions. 
Notable 
iiade by the fishing industry in the 
quality of fish shipped out of New 
England, according to Administra- 
tion officials. Only 24 consignments 
of fish including 
ocean perch, cod, haddock, whiting 


improvement has been 


or fish fillets, 


and pollack, were seized last vear, 
compared to 233 lots in 1939. In 
volume, the 1940 seizures involved 
less than 87,000 pounds, while the 
total seized in 1939 is estimated at 
more than 's million pounds. Many 
of the boatmen, in an attempt to 
deliver fish to the market in the 
best possible condition, have vir- 
tually sterilized the holds of their 
vessels and have further insulated 
them against outside temperatures 
for the trip of 300 to 500 miles from 
the fishing banks to the fish piers. 
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Ten vears ago, drastic action was 
necessary to control shipment by a 
few establishments of diseased or 
partially decomposed dressed poul- 
trv. A material improvement re- 
sulted. During the past year, 
however, there was a limited recur- 
rence of this type of offense. In 
one eastern state it was found that 
serious respiratory ailments were 
prevalent among poultry, and that 
to prevent losses several packers 


were dressing diseased and even 
dead birds for shipment to_ the 


market. Such consignments were 
seized, and criminal action was 
taken. Other seizures of dressed 
poultry based exclusively on the 
presence of decomposed fowl] 
brought the total seizures to 18. 

Ground turnip flavored with syn- 
thetic mustard oil is not horse- 
radish, nor is grated parsnip root. 
Neither of them is “just as good,” 
according to complaints that reach 
the Administration from dealers 
and consumers who pay for horse- 
radish and find that these unaccep- 
table substitutes lack the tang and 
flavor of the real article. This par- 
ticular food fraud is not practiced 
by reputable manufacturers and is 
not large compared to some of the 
more serious conditions which the 
food detectives encountered. It is, 
however, a good example of “cheap 
cheating” and arouses as much 
opposition among reputable dealers 
as among consumers, the Adminis- 
tration finds. To handle these com- 
plaints the food technicians had to 
devise careful laboratory tests that 
would distinguish real horseradish 
from the cheaper substitutes. They 
succeeded and are making this form 
of substitution too dangerous to be 
profitable. Inspectors, however, are 
still keeping an eye on the market 
and are ready to submit doubtful 
specimens for the kind of analysis 
that will detect adulteration. 

An importation of processed 
cheese packed in round boxes hav- 
ing false bottoms failed to get by 
the watchful of the federal 
food sleuths in New York recently. 
Cheese from the same shipper had 
formerly been packed in 8 ounce 
boxes of the same size and shape 
as those detained, but those boxes 
were full of cheese and labeled as 
containing 8 ounces. Later on, the 
shipper reduced the quantity of 
cheese to 6 ounces. He changed 
the label accordingly and used 
pieces of cardboard to fill the box. 
Finally, he cut the cheese to 3 


eyes 
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ounces but continued to use the 
8 ounce box, adding a false bottom. 
The importation was detained on 
grounds of misbranding under the 
federal pure food and drug law. 
The boxes bore an inconspicuous 
declaration of a net content of 
3 ounces. The law requires that a 
plain and conspicuous statement of 
the exact amount of food contained 
be printed on all packaged foods 
shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce, 

No consumer cheat is so profita- 
ble potentially as adulteration with 
water, and surprisingly it is one of 
the most difficult to detect and deal 
with under the law. Nothing can 
be said in defense of a manufac- 
turer who sells water to consumers 
at food prices. The technical diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that water is 
a natural ingredient of practically 
all foods, and a normal amount of 
water is not an adulteration. The 
establishment in a court of law that 
a food contains excessive water and 
is therefore- adulterated is a formid- 
able legal problem. There is a cry- 
ing need for legislative authority to 


set up legal standards for foods 
under which definite limits for 


water content can be established. 
During the past vear, seizures were 
directed against such varied prod- 
ucts as butter, jams and preserves, 
orange beverages, frozen eggs, 
tomato juice and fresh oysters in 
which the substitution of water was 
an important element of the viola- 
tion, 

An inexcusable type of food con- 
tamination was encountered in a 
consignment of chili sauce manu- 
factured by an eastern producer. 
Consumer complaints were received 
that the product appeared to con 
tain steel shavings. Sample collec- 
tions demonstrated the presence of 
sharp pieces of metal in five oul of 
a dozen The small ship- 
ment represented by this sample 
was seized. At the same time the 
plant was visited to ascertain whal 
further distribution had been made 
and to determine the cause of the 
contamination. It was found that 
the manufacturer had purchased 
canned tomatoes to complete the 
pack of chili sauce. When the cans 
were opened with a power opener, 
faulty operation resulted in’ shay- 
ings of metal dropping unnoticed 
into the tomatoes used later in 
batches of chili sauce. The firm 
immediately withdrew all outstand- 
ing stocks from the market. 


bottles. 
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The sale of coffee chaff as “coffee 
screenings” has resulted in several 
prosecutions. Coffee chaff is a 
valueless waste product. In a recent 
instance a large amount of it was 
bought from the manufacturer, oOs- 
lensibly to be used for industrial 
purposes. It was then molded into 
vranules resembling roasted, ground 
coffee and sold to coffee dealers 
under representations which led 
them to accept it as suitable for 
inixing with coffee. Such worthless 
products have no place in food. 

Food inspectors recently reported 
an ingenious bit of chicanery by a 
cheese manufacturer who tried to 
inarket cheese that would live up 
lo its advertising in one way if not 
in another. 
selling what purported to be “Old 
English” cheese and adopted the 
laste titillating advertising 
of “tingle on the 
scribe the effect on the cheese of 
aging. The maker was in a hurry, 
however, and didn’t wait for age to 
produce the effect. He did some 
extra quick “aging” by mixing 
plenty of red pepper with the 
cheese. This left a “tingle on the 
longue” sure enough, but the Food 
and Drug Administration regarded 
it as a commercial cheat and an 
adulteration of food, and 
seized 390 packages of the tingling 
tidbit. 

In the nation’s capital and nearby 
cities there is a traditional demand 
for blackberry wine. Three New 
York State firms had no blackberry 
wine, but they did have plenty of 
grape wine. So they colored a large 
amount of it, labeled it) “black- 
berry type wine” and shipped it in 
barrels to Baltimore. A Baltimore 
bottler transferred the wine fron: 
barrels to bottles, and it became 
“blackberry wine,” although the 
composition was not changed in the 
slightest. Administration tnspectors 
seized consignments of the wine 
under both names in and around 
Washington and as far south as 
Georgia. Government chemists 
found tartaric acid in all the sam- 
ples. This acid isn’t normally pres- 
ent in blackberries but does occur 
in grapes. Blackberries owe their 
tartness primarily to iso-citric acid. 
The Food and Drugs Act forbids the 
use in labeling of any statement, 
design or device which is false or 
inisleading in any particular. Uncle 
Sam’s pure food detectives are on 
the job! 


This cheese maker was 


slogan 


tongue” to de- 


good 
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down the answers 


help promote normal intestinal activity 
—are an aid to good digestion. 
contain 
water to form a kind of 
irritating to the intestine. 


furnish extra supplies of three impor 
tant vitamins—A, Be, and C—as well 


AND 


NUTRITION 


\\ k WASHINGTON apple growers, nat luc Phat 
urally, were interested to know why sustaining ( 
sO many physicians often prescribe an upposed. And that 
apple diet for special intestinal cases. cises the gums, hel 
, And just how everyday eating of fresh ind clean 
apples benefits folks. 
So we've had scientists tracking For winter nutritional defense 


. : : icebox regularly. 
Apples are rich in substances which 


and Winesaps, are the 
apples 
with juice 


Appk 5 
combines with 
“bulk” not 


pectin, which 


We now know, also, that our apples 


much-needed food minerals. That STATE A pP pP | he os 
“es}- . P 4B4 + 


apples provide an alkaline mineral res 





SEX EDUCATION PAMPHLETS 


A Series by Dr. Thurman B. Rice 


* THOSE FIRST SEX QUESTIONS 
For parents of little children. Wholesome home life, characte! 
training and honest, accurate answers to children’s first sex 
questions are fundamental in successful sex education, 


¥%* THE STORY OF LIFE 
For boys and girls ten years of age, telling them how the 
young come to plants, cold-blooded animals, domestic animals, 
and human parcnts. 


* IN TRAINING 
For boys of high school age, interpreting their 
development in terms of athletic and other achievements which 
they can understand and admire. 


* HOW LIFE GOES ON 
For girls of high school age, explaining how they are to be 
mothers of the men of tomorrow, 


* THE AGE OF ROMAKCE 
For young men and women, dealing with the problem as a 
unit for both sexes instead of segregating the information fo 
each sex as in the older teaching methods The method is 
frank, courageous and idealistic. 


adolescent 


Prices 
25 cents each; set of 5 in file case, $1.00 
5 to 50 copies, assorted, 20 cents each 
51 to 100 copies, assorted, 16 cents each 
101 to 500 copies, assorted, 14 cents each 


Remittance in full must accompany each order) 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


531 North Dearborn Street 








Why everyday eating of 


PPLES 


aids Nutritional Defense in winter 


keep a bowlful of our Washington apples in your 
Enjoy two or three 


Apples harvested in the mountain valicys of 
Washington State, such as Washington Delicious 


Crisp and very flavorful, almost popping 
For free booklet 
State Apple Commission, Wenatchee, Washington 


WASHINGTON 
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QUESTIONS AND 


Marriage of Second Cousins 


lo the Editor:-—My son has fallen 
in love with the daughter of my 
first cousin. The girl’s grand- 
father, who is about 80 years old 
COUSIiIS 


is entirely set against 


marrving. His claims are that 
it is both a social and a eugenic 
error. This man is well-known 


as a breeder of cows, and has had 
outstanding from 
animals with as much as 87.5 


some results 
per cent and even 92 per cent of 
the same family blood, but stands 
on the argument that in- the 
human family it is the poorer 
traits that always predominate. 

The only possible flaw (from 
disease) is on my side of the 
family. The mutual great-grand- 
nother of both youngsters died 
of tuberculosis. My = sister con- 
tracted it as head nurse in the 
tuberculosis ward of a hospital. 
was cured and then took charge 
of the tuberculosis ward of an 
other hospital, broke down, and 
had the lung collapsed. 

We have read the article, 
“Should Cousins Marry?” HyGeta, 
November 1937, but 
records show that the children ot 


wonder if 


second cousins should be any 
more questionable than children 
of ordinary 


families have 


marriages. Both 
health. 
Both youngsters are healthy and 


excellent 


somewhat athletically inclined. 

Is there any strong argument 
or evidence against second cous- 
ins marrying? Do you feel that 
injure their social 
marrying, or their 


they would 
standings by 
ordinary life associations and 


ifiliations* C. T. R.. Oregon. 


Laswer.—There tis no general ten- 
deney for the poorer traits to pre- 
dominate in human heredity. First 
cousins have 50 per cent of their he 
reditv in common (on the average). 


If the traits in that 50 per cent are 


vood, il is an advantage to the off- 
spring. If the traits are bad, it is 
a corresponding disadvantage. Sec- 
ond cousins have only 25 per cent 
of their heredity in common, so the, 
matter of heredity is only one-half 
as significant for them as for first 
cousins who propose to marry. In 
most parts of the United States, 
there is virtually no social feeling 
against the marriage of 
cousins. The tuberculosis may be 
a factor to be weighed in this case, 


second 


but as the case in direct ascent is 
three generations back, it would nol 
offer a strong argument against the 
proposed marriage, 


Reading in Bed 
To the Editor: -Is it 
harmful for one to read in bed 
with proper lighting? 
G. N.. Wisconsin. 


considered 


lnswer. The true harm from 
reading in bed lies mainly in the 
strained posture and position which 
the eves must assume in the re- 
clining position; also fatigue result- 
ing from insuflicient rest and sleep. 

Reading in bed in a sitting posi- 
tion with comfortable tlumination 
devoid of glare is not harmful to 
the eves provided one pays due 
regard to sufficient sleep and rest, 
us well as to correction of visual 


defects by proper glasses) when 
necessary. 

Allergic to Alcohol 

To the Editor: (a) How does a 


person know that he or she is 
allergic to aleohol? 

(b) What kind of allergic reac- 
tions are produced on the human 
body by alcohol? 

(c) Is it possible to desensitize 
a patient to aleohol allergens? 

R. J. S.. Mississippi. 
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Answer.-(a) Pure alcohol is a 
simple chemical compound and as 
such is unable to produce true 
allergic reactions. However, alco- 
holic drinks like beer and gin do 
contain complex chemical — sub- 
stances such as proteins or essen- 
lial oils to which allergic sensi- 
livity may develop. Beer and gin 
are especially frequent offenders. 
Aleohol, being a vasodilator, will 
cause flushing and so in a= non- 
specific manner lower the threshold 
for true allergie reactions. Nasal 
stufliness and hives are especially 
apt to appear after alcohol of any 
kind, because of vasodilatation and 
general lowering of the allergic 
threshold. This non-specific reac- 
lion to alcohol may oecur regard- 
less of the form in which it= is 
taken. 

True allergic reactions to sub- 
stances in alcoholic beverages are 
recognized by their regular and re- 
peated recurrence after the specific 
drink is taken. Certain brands of 
gin, for example, may contain 
essential oils to which there = is 
sensitivity, while these oils are not 
present in other brands. An allergic 
reaction in such a case occurs to 
that particular brand and not to 
other beverages. Skin 
tests are of litthe or no value in 
determining such sensitivities, al- 
though in certain instances they 
may give suggestive clues as when 
orris sensitivity is found in a per- 
son with suspected sensitivity to 
vin. Skin reactions of the usual 
Ilvpe do not occur to essential oils. 

(b) None to aleohol. All of the 
usual allergy: 
hives, skin rash, rhinitis, asthma or 
allergic headache may occur from 
sensitivity to other ingredients in 


alcoholic 


reactions seen in 


the beverage. 


(c) No. 


**Extra’’ Teeth 


To the Editor: —1 have heard thal 
humans sometimes get a third set 
of natural teeth. Being interested 
in the above, IT wonder if you 
could supply me with more defi- 
nite information? 

K. V. H.. New Jersey. 


Answer.—Despite the fact that an 
occasional magazine or newspaper 
article reports some octogenarian 
cutting his third set of teeth, an 
authentic case of a third human 


dentition has never been found. 
Investigation usually reveals thal 


the person in question has erupted 
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one or more 
“extra” teeth. Supernumerary teeth 
are not frequent, vet they are not 


unusual, Sometimes a supernumer- 
ary tooth will remain dormant in 
the jaws and never erupt; some- 


times it will erupt and crowd one 
or more of the normal teeth out of 
line; frequently such teeth will 
erupt in the palate. Occasionally 
they do not erupt until after all the 
permanent teeth have been ex- 
tracted. 

One of the most unusual cases of 
supernumerary teeth on record 
was reported by the late George B. 
Winter, D.D.S. Between the 
of 20 and 21 a farmer had all his 
upper teeth and all but three of his 
lower teeth extracted and dentures 
inserted. At the age of 50, roent- 
genographic examination revealed 
approximately 25 or 26 teeth = of 
various sizes and forms and in vari- 
ous positions in the upper jaw and 


ages 


between 20 and 25 equally mal- 
formed teeth in the lower jaw. 
Effect of Fatigue on Ovule 

To the Editor:—What effect does 


extreme fatigue due to long dis- 
tance hiking and mountain climb- 
ing have on the sperm and ovule? 
Would conception that had taken 
place at such a time have any ill 
effect on the child? 

J. W., Nebraska. 


Answer.— Fatigue, such as would 
be caused by long distance hiking 
and mountain climbing, would have 
little if any serious effect on either 
the sperm or ovum. In a healthy 
Inman or woman any effect which 
night be produced would be but 
ltemporary—the cells produced after 
rest would again be normal, assum- 
ing that any change would occur al 
all, which is unlikely. If concep- 
lion took place at time of such 
fatigue, we do not believe there 
would be any ill effect on the child. 


Belladonna for Actors 


To the Editor:—Do and 
actresses use belladonna in their 
eves? Is it dangerous? What 
strength solution is used? 

N. W., Oklahoma. 


Answer.—It has been that 
Cleopatra used belladonna in her 
eves when Mare Anthony came to 
call, apparently with considerable 
The effect of the drug is 


actors 


said 


success, 


lo dilate the pupils and make the 


Supernulmerary or 


In most 
persons the distant vision is some- 
what blurred by its use, and in al- 
most every one the near vision is 
made much worse, but this would 
not interfere with the actor moving 
about the stage. However, the 
bright foot lights would be 
dazzling than to normal eves, and 
the actor might not be able to avoid 
squinting, thus defeating the pur- 
pose of using the drug. The usual 
strength of belladonna solution for 
eve use is I per cent. The effect 
after one instillation lasts for seven 
to ten days. It is not 
unless glaucoma (hardening of the 
eveball) or a tendency toward glau- 
present. 
tremely dangerous. 


eves appear more lustrous. 


more 


dangerous 


coma is Then it is ex 


Age Difference in Marriage 


To the Editor:—1 am 25 years old 
and am interested in a young 
lady 32 Her mother 
has many times said that because 
of the difference in age there 
could not be happiness in 
the future. 

Now from the 
point or biologically speaking is 


vears old. 


real 


medical view- 


there a disadvantage 
caused, enough so that marriage 
should be avoided? 


severe 


G. E., Massachusetts. 
Answer. —People differ so greatly 
in their attainment of psychologic, 
social, and even biologic maturity 
that a mere difference in ages by 
the calendar does not prove much. 
From a biologic point of view, the 
only objection that could be raised 
against the 
that many of the 
years for childbearing are already 
However, the age of 32 


proposed marriage is 


woman’s best 
gone. 
should certainly not make a normal 
family impossible. Contrary — to 
what is often supposed, marriages 
in which the wife is considerably 
than the husband are not 
necessarily handicapped in any 
way. Several careful studies found 
no statistical relation 
happiness of marriage 
combination of 


older 


between the 
and any 


ages. 





If you have a question relating to health, 
write to “Questions and Answers,” HyGeta, 
enclosing a_ three-cent stamp. Questions 
are submitted to recognized authorities in 
the several branches of medicine. Diag- 
noses in individual cases are not attempted 
nor is treatment prescribed. Anonymous 
letters are ignored. 
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The same man wearing a pat- 
ented MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


IT’S TRUE! The problem of 
baldness can be solved—effec- 
tively and easily—by simply 
wearing a patented Max Factor 
Hairpiece. For this is no ordi- 
nary, obvious toupee. It is hair— 
real hair— matched, styled, and 
fitted so perfectly that it actually 
appears to be growing on your 
head. Act now to regain or re- 
tain your naturally youthful ap- 
pearance. Learn how you, too, 
can order an individually styled 
Factor Hairpiece by mail with 
money back guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction. Send for illus- 
trated free booklet containing 
complete details. Write today. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 N. Highland, Hollywood, Calif. 





volume of the body, made notable 
contributions to the knowledge of 
clinical endocrinology, and devised 
the now widely used phenolsul- 
phonephthalein test for renal dis- 
orders. As a military man, he was 
executive oflicer of the A.E.F. Medi- 
cal Research Laboratories in 1917 
and 1918 and later Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Medical Corps and 
Colonel in the Reserve Corps. 


When MATTHEW R. 
lalks about the problems of the 
county public health director, as 
he does in “Health at the Cross- 


KIND, M.D., 
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Who's Who in Hygeia 


(Continued from page 4) 


served terms as director of the 
health department of two Michigan 
counties before becoming Field 
Director and Consultant in Medi- 
cine for the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion at Battle Creek, Mich., whose 
public health program he writes 
about for HyGEra, 

The University of Michigan gave 
Dr. Kinde his medical training, and 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
Tenn., added a special course in 
public health which enabled him to 
become successively director of the 
health departments of Barry and 
Calhoun counties. Dr. Kinde is a 





roads” on page 10, he’s telling Fellow of the American’ Public 
the story from the inside. He Health Association. 
Pathways to the Brain 
(Continued from page 37) 
dizziness and insomnia. In one ment—are in its extreme front. 


group of Dr. Peet’s patients, 51 per 
cent have been able to resume full- 
time work, and another 21 per cent 
have returned to part-time jobs. 

The essential mystery of hyper- 
tension is still to be solved. — In- 
vestigators are working hard to find 
a reliable medical rather than surgi- 
cal treatment. But meanwhile, ap- 
proaching the problem through the 
nervous system, neurosurgery pro- 
vides the only method of 
arresting in its tracks this ruthless 
killer of middle-aged men. 





sure 


Surgery for Worry and Fear 

Phineas P. Gage was a quarry 
foreman who died in 1860. He is 
remembered today because — his 
brain is still preserved in a Har- 
vard museum. A blast which went 
off prematurely drove a crowbar 
into Phineas’ jaw and out through 
the top of his head. He lived for 
12 vears more, healthy in’ body. 
Bul his judgment was impaired, and 
he became dishonest, undependable, 
viven to violent fits of rage. When 
| Phineas died it was found that only 
| the left pre-frontal lobe of his brain 
| had been destroyed. 

This was perhaps the first real 
evidence that the higher functions 
| of the brain —intelleet, reason, judg- 


Farther back, approximately — be- 
tween the ears, lies the thalamus 
source of the primitive emotions: 
worry, fear, love, hate, passion. 

Presumably the thalamus is at 
war constantly with the higher cen- 
fers in th pre-frontal lobes. Over 
the connecting nerve pathways 
within the brain it pours forth a 
steady stream of raw emotions 
which must be controlled and sub- 
dued by the reason or intellect. 
But sometimes the primitive force 
of the thalamus begins to dominate. 
The nerve pathways take on a fixed 
and dangerous pattern. Then the 
svmptoms of certain mental dis- 
orders appear; agitated depression, 
anxiety, worry, fear, take a_ firm 
hold. 

Dr. Egas Moniz, a Lisbon neurolo- 
gist, determined to try the surgical 
treatment of certain mental ills. He 
proposed to change the pattern of 
the sick mind by severing the nerve 
pathways that link the thalamus 
with the pre-frontal lobes! He 
bored holes in the top of the skull 
of mental patients who had failed 
to respond to other treatments, in- 
serted an instrument not unlike an 
apple-corer and cut the connective 
“white matter” in the frontal area. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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False Health Notions 


(Continued from page 3% 


a fourth of these CCC boys under 
consideration still believe that sore 
throat and diphtheria can be pre- 
vented by wearing red flannel 
around the neck and that backache 
always indicates the presence of 
kidney disease. There is need for 
reevaluation of the often inade- 
quate, poorly conceived, impracti- 
cal hygiene courses in the average 
public school. And let health edu- 
cation be offered by a teacher really 
prepared to stimulate and guide the 
children in healthy thinking and 
healthy habits. 

Let us hope, too, by legislation 
or otherwise, that some means may 
be evolved for curbing the adver- 
lising misinformation now bom- 
barding a helpless public. Panaceas 
for all ills come to us over the air, 
with pretty ladies in our magazines, 
with advertisements in our daily 
papers. They even come in sample 
packages in our mailbox. The boys 
in this study have accepted as 
health facts what are in reality only 
clever slogans twisted out of half 
truths by advertising writers. 

While this study does not neces- 
sarily indicate that similar’ belief 
in false health notions might be 
found throughout the population in 
the same age brackets, the variety 
of home, school and community 
background represented in the 
group studied appears to make it a 
reasonable cross-section, and the 
inclusion of project assistants and 
CCC executives in the group would 
tend to raise its general educational 
level as compared to the whole 
population. 

Our present world, our own 
country, needs as never’ before 
citizens with sane attitudes and 
strong bodies. Such programs as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps can 
only touch many of the problems 
involved in preparing our people 
for full defense and for the cour- 
age needed to find a way through 
our chaos. Let us hope that from 
such need as this study reveals a 


broad new program may develop by 
which all our men and women may 
learn to nurture the healthy body 
that must be precursor to a healthy 
inind, a healthy life, and a healthy 
world, . 
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Doctors are vital in the nation’s defense progran 
armed forces require doctors. Industrial expansion makes hea 
demands on medical service. The health of the peopl 
must be maintained. 
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the military or naval services, in industrial plants and by In 
patients at home. The Government of the United States and 
the American Medical Association are working together to se 
that all needs for medical service are adequately met 
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Is Your Son Fit for Service? 


(Continued from page 39) 


Will you, as parents, see your 
stamped as unfit, when by 
faking simple preventive measures 
you may be able to qualify him to 
lake his proper place in our plan 
for National Defense? Pride of 
service should constitute the 
plea for this plan. 

With both plans, 
and Rehabilitation, 
lo proceed, 


son 


best 


Prehabilitation 
it is proposed 
if possible, along lines 


that will not disturb the normal 
doctor-patient relationship. In other 
words, is advised that the regis- 
trant first consult the family doc- 
lor and dentist and follow’ their 
advice, even if it involves clinic- 


hospital medical service. 


On Oct. 9, 1941, Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed great concern over the 
lack of physical fitness of regis- 
trants as revealed in’ the most 


recent statistical survey. He issued 


orders and outlined in a general 
way a program for the rehabilita- 


tion of rejected registrants suffering 
from easily remediable defects. The 
deficiencies and defects of such 
registrants are to receive appropri- 
ate treatment by the and 
dentists in the registrant’s home 
locality. The President further 
stated that funds for this purpose 
will be provided as needed. 
Rehabilitation 


doctors 


plans are now 


being formulated, based on the 
President’s desire that Selective 
Service assume the administration 


of rehabilitation of those registrants 
rejected from military service, but 
with correction of remediable 
can later be inducted into 
the armed forees of the military 


who, 
defects, 


service. The goal for the first effort 
in the Rehabilitation program has 


been set at 200,000 registrants of the 
first 900,000 rejected for physical 
and mental defects. 

This, then, places squarely before 
you parents your responsibility for 
the health of your children in gen- 
eral, and in particular the health of 
your son and his fitness for military 
service in this time of national need 
and emergeney. You can help your 
son to become fit by and 
counsel. Furthermore, by adopting 


advice 


a plan of annual periodic exami- 
nation of your children, you can 
protect them individually, and = in 


addition protect the oncoming gen- 
eration as a whole from defects and 
disabilities which afflict our 
men today. 

The Selective Sei 
result of its findings relative to the 


young 


‘vice feels, as a 


health or rather the lack of health 
of the young men of military age, 
it is justified in making a direct 


appeal to the parents of the country 


for their cooperation in the im- 
provement of public health. 
As parents, you should take im- 


mediately the steps necessary to fil 
your son to take his proper place 
in the program of national defense. 
As parents, you should see that the 


health of all your children is ae- 
corded proper attention, As par- 
ents, you should adopt some plan 


to guard more effectively the health 
of the next generation. Prevention 
of serious diseases in the next 
generation may be effected through 
the current correction of minor de- 
as they are revealed by peri- 
odie examinations of your children. 

Your most immediate responsi- 
bilitv, however, is to help your 
render himself fit to take his place 
in our program of national defense. 


fects, 


son 





BACTERIA IN AIR 


“Bacterial analyses of the air of 
department have 
marked correlation —be- 
tween the numbers of streptococci 
of respiratory origin recovered 
from the air and the prevailing 
rate of indicated by the 
medical records of the employees,” 
John €. Torrey and Michael Lake, 
New York, report in The Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The two New York men say that 
their finding tends to substantiate 
the suggestion that the presence of 
one of the types of streptococcus 
may well be taken as an indicator 
of pollution of the air by discharges 
from the and throat. 
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Professor Leyland Chooses 


His Subject 


(Continued from page 23) 


diseases attacking man, and just be- 
cause we don’t see persons dying 
of it in every family, we've lulled 
into believing it is no 
longer of consequence. In 1939, 
61,184 persons died of tuberculosis 
in this country, and for every death 
illness 


ourselves 


there were several cases of 
from the disease.” 

“Against tuberculosis,” continued 
the Professor, “we have no effective 
vaccine, no proven serum, no spe- 
cific drug. Almost all the wonder- 
ful progress we have made in cut- 
ting down tuberculosis has been ac- 
complished by better living condi- 
lions resulting in higher personal 
resistance and fewer sources” of 
infection. Suppose the world re- 
ceives an economic setback due to 
the war, have we any guarantee thal 
tuberculosis will not again become 
a scourge? Personally, [believe 
that man has evolved a certain resis- 
tance to tuberculosis which will 
help him in harder times than we 
have known. But can | prove il? 
Dare we trust it? No, Mrs, Hunt- 
son, tuberculosis is one of the most 
important problems of today. It’s 
a proven killer, as shown by the 
sad records of the past. At pres- 
ent it seems less dangerous, but even 
so, tuberculosis still kills two and 
a half times as many people as 
sinallpox, undulant fever, typhoid, 
ilvphus, measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, dysen- 
lery, meningitis and malaria com- 
bined! Of the diseases caused by 
living agents only pneumonia ap- 
tuberculosis in impor- 
lance, and for pneumonia great 
strides forward have been taken in 
the form of satisfactory serum treal- 
nent and efficient drug therapy. 
But, pardon me, you didn’t come 
here to listen to a lecture.” 


proaches 


“I’m intensely interested, Pro- 
essor,” replied = Mrs.  Huntson. 
‘What would you’ say are the 


‘inportant points in the fight against 
‘uberculosis just now?” 

“There were recently more than 
‘thirty journals in the world devoted 
primarily to tuberculosis. There 
ire numerous institutes specifically 
tudving the disease; some of our 


best scientists work in these insti- 
tutes. The National 
Association is one of the strongest 
and most wisely directed national 
organizations studying disease. Of 
course, you know about the Christ- 
mas Seal sale each year. Yet in 
spite of all this we need to learn 
more about tuberculosis. For ex- 
ample, years ago almost every one 
became infected with tuberculosis, 
although by no means all suffered 
from the disease. Now, less than 
half the population is infected. We 
don’t know whether 
of today than we were forty years 


Tuberculosis 


we're 
ago as far as our resistance to the 
disease is concerned.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Pro- 
fessor Leyland, that almost half the 
today are infected with 
asked Mrs. Huntson. 


people 
tuberculosis?” 

“It’s true.” replied the Professor. 
“For instance, | have had tubercu- 
losis for more than twenty years.” 

“You! Tuberculosis!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Huntson incredulously as she 
gazed at the tanned, rotund Pro- 
fessor, from whom health and well- 
being radiated. “i don’t under 
stand.” 

“Netther do oT, Mrs. Huntson,” 
agreed Doctor Levland. “The tuber- 
cle bacillus is one of the laziest, 
most easy going and apparently 
kindly of dangerous microbes. It in- 
vades many different human bodies, 
and in each in whom it successfully 
lodges it brings about a change 
called sensitization. The tuber- 
culin test will reveal sensitization. 
But for every one hundred of us 
who are invaded by tubercle bacilli 
to the point of sensitization, not 
quite two will suffer from recog- 
nized clinical tuberculosis. Why 
this reluctance on the part of the 
microbe to destroy and kill? Who 
will suffer and who will escape 
and why? These are a few of the 
many questions we can ask. Bac- 
leriologists can make a vaccine for 
any disease caused by a known 
microbe. Whether the vaccine will 
do any good or not is usually soon 
found out. Many have 
been made for tuberculosis, but are 
they effective, should they be used? 


vaccines 


better 
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\gain, there are questions we can't 
answer with assurance.” 

“But surely science knows more 
about tuberculosis now, with = all 
_these doctors studying it, than was 
known years ago,” ventured Mrs. 
Huntson as the Professor paused. 

“Yes indeed, that is true,” re- 
plied Leyland. “So much is known 
about the tubercle bacillus and the 
disease it causes that one cannot 
read all that is written on the sub- 
ject. But | know of no- other 
inicrobe concerning which there 
are more debatable points and as 
vet unsolved problems, For exam- 
ple, it is said that medical students 
and nurses suffer from tuberculosis 
out of proper proportion. Yet my 
investigations and those of others 
clearly show that the death rate 
from tuberculosis among doctors is 
only about a third of what we 
would expect from men and women 
of the same age. Does that make 
sense?” 

“Pm sure | wouldn't know, 
replied Mrs. Huntson. 
“What are the other points about 
tuberculosis you think my group in 
Hermit Hills should hear about?” 

“Justice cannot be done the 
lubercle bacillus in any one pre- 
sentation, Mrs. Huntson,” answered 
Professor Leyland. “But in addi- 
tion to emphasizing the importance 
of tuberculosis as a dangerous dis- 
raising the question of 
whether we have any adequate de- 
fense against it should widespread 
economic and social misery over- 
lake us, there are a few simple 
points that can be made in a single 
lecture. “and Leyviand 
paused, 

“What are these other points?” 
prompted Mrs. Huntson. 
replied the 


Professor,” 


ease and 


Let me see 


“First,” Professor, 
“the importance of early and accu- 
rate diagnosis. I know of no dis- 
ease in which this is more impor- 
lant than in tuberculosis, which in 
the majority of cases evolves very 
slowly. Suppose a patient becomes 
infected with tubercle bacilli, and 
that he is one who is going to have 
clinical tuberculosis. Do you know 
that it may take as long as two 
vears before an X-ray examination 
of his lungs would indicate pul- 
monary tuberculosis, the most prev- 
alent and 
disease? Even at this 


form of the 
positive 


important 


x-ray stage, he may not have any 
Another two or 
before he 
begins to suffer the fatigue. pain 


signs of illness. 


three vears may pass 


in the chest, loss of weight, night 
sweats, cough or daily rise in 
temperature which proclaim the ac- 
tive tuberculosis patient. If he can 
be diagnosed as tuberculous before 
these signs of illness appear, it is 
comparatively easy to arrest the dis- 
ease satisfactorily. A very few 
months of rest and treatment will 
suflice for such ‘minimal’ tubercu- 
losis. On the other hand, after dis- 
tinct symptoms are well established 
and the patient is ‘moderately ad- 
vanced,’ or ‘far advanced,’ the dis- 
ease is very difficult or even 
impossible to arrest. You see, there- 
fore, the imperative need for the 
very early detection of tubercu- 
losis; it means the difference be- 
tween a more or less minor illness 
satisfactorily stopped and a seri- 
ous illness—-or even death.” 

“How can this early diagnosis be 
made?” asked Mrs. Huntson. 

“The procedure is called case- 
finding,” answered Professor Ley- 
land. “The positive tuberculin test 
will sort out those who have be- 
come infected with the tubercle 
bacillus. Of these, scarcely one in 
fifty will show active tuberculosis. 
I happen to be one of the forty-nine, 
myself. A careful x-ray examina- 
tion will reveal those in whom 
progressive tuberculosis exists. Any 
tuberculin positive person whose 
X-ray is suspicious or positive for 
tuberculosis, whether he is ill or 
not, should go at onee under the 
care of a physician who thoroughly 
understands diseases of the chest.” 

“Does that mean that all persons 
who are tuberculin positive should 
have an x-ray?” asked Mrs. Hunt- 
son, 

“It wouldn't do any harm,” re- 
plied Leyland, “and theoretically, 
it is indicated. But the x-ray for 
the private patient is expensive. 
Certain ages, occupations and eco- 
nomic levels are more likely to pro- 
duce tuberculosis than others. This 
is where we need the intelligent 
cooperation of groups like yours 
to reinforce the efforts of local anti- 
tuberculosis societies to get mass 
surveys made of certain population 
units. Domestics form one = such 
group, particularly if they are 
Negroes. We do tuberculin tests on 
vrade school children not so much 
to find a rare child with progres- 
sive tuberculosis as to discover the 
tuberculin positive children. Each 
such child is a trail to a home in 
which may be discovered an asth- 
grand- 


matic aunt or a wheezy 
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parent who is really an advanced, 
dangerous, ‘open’ case of tubercu- 


losis. Among certain underprivi- 
leged groups, tuberculosis is so 


common that it is the custom of 
some workers to x-ray without even 
doing a tuberculin test. You see, 
public health looks at society as 
a whole; to conquer tuberculosis 
we don’t have to track down and 
isolate each case of the disease. 
We will ultimately eradicate it if 
each year we locate, isolate and 
treat more patients than acquire the 
disease in that year. Each case of 
tuberculosis arises from a_ previ- 
ously existing one. Every case 
found and properly cared for re- 
duces the possibilities for new 
infection.” 

“T can see the logic of your point, 
Doctor Leyland,” said Mrs. Hunt- 
son, “But if my child were tuber- 
culin positive, | would want him 
x-raved.” 

“Of course you're right,” said 
Levland. “The last point [ would 
want to make before your group is 
that society has so far failed in its 
social obligation to tuberculosis 
patients. Suppose a patient is the 
father of four children and earns 
too small a wage for proper living. 
He doesn’t see a physician until he 
has ‘moderately advanced’ tubercu- 
losis. He needs sanatorium care, 
and he should stay under such care 
for more than a year. What is 
going to happen to his family? 
Who is going to pay the bill? What 
about his rehabilitation after the 
disease is arrested? To ‘cure’ prop- 
erly he must be at rest not merely 
physically, but mentally. When his 
wife visits him she should be able 
to tell him how nicely Sally, Mary, 
John and William are doing in 
school, and how well fed and happy 
they all are. His employer should 
drop in on him now and then with 
encouragement for his recovery and 
with the statement that when he 
comes out he will be assured of em- 
plovment. Do you think this is 
what actually happens, Mrs. Hunt- 
son?” 

“Pm afraid that isn’t the picture 
in actual life, Doctor Leyland,” 
soberly replied the lady, adding: 
“IT can see now why you believe 
in tuberculosis as a major problem 
of health even today. I want you 
to come out to Hermit Hills and 
tell my group this story you've told 
me today.” 

“T shall be happy to do so,” said 
Levland., 
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Delivering Doctors by 
Parachute 


(Continued from page $t) 


lection from strains, and straps 
under the feet transfer part of the 
shock of the opening parachute to 
the legs. A coil of light, strong rope 
is carried in the suit pocket to give 
the jumper a way of lowering him- 
self to the ground in case he is 
caught in the branches of a tree, 
Finally, a midget short-wave radio 
set permits immediate communica- 
tion with the pilot of the plane, the 
landing field and the hospital, in the 
event other emergency equipment 
is found necessary or the issuance 
of detailed instructions which will 
vilalize the physician’s service to 
his patient becomes expedient. 

Among observations noted during 
the course of these experiments was 
the important fact that rips and 
lears seldom occurred in the silk 
canopy used. The parachute skele- 
lon supports the weight and _ pro- 
lects the surface, and there were no 
instances of a canopy catching, then 
slipping through the trees. This 
ineans that either the jumper comes 
straight through to the ground or is 
held safely suspended. 

It was expected that the ordeal of 
jumping would result in a loss of 
energy, but fatigue was not notice- 
able. Thus the doctor suffers no 
ill effects and is physically capable 
of performing the most delicate 
operation, if necessary, immediately 
in arrival, 





SELECTEES’ SYPHILIS 


“A rate of 45.2 cases of syphilis 
per thousand persons examined was 
found through physical examina- 
tions and routine serologic blood 
lests of the first million selectees 
and volunteers called for classifica- 
lion under the Selective Service Act 
of 1940,” R. A. Vonderlehr and 
Lida J. Usilton, Washington, D. C., 
report in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 

Seven states and the District of 
Columbia reported rates in excess 
of 100 cases per thousand. The 
rate for Negroes is consistently 
higher than that for white men in 
wll the states. 











Luzier Cosmetics and Allergy 


Allergic persons may be sensitive to normally innocu- 
ous cosmetic ingredients. That is why we believe that 
the cosmetic requirements of the allergic individual 
should be judged by her doctor in the light of the 
formulas-and general characteristics of the products 
she contemplates using. 





Where there is a history or suspicion of allergy or contact 
dermatitis, we will, on his request, send your doctor such infor- 
mation as he may require concerning the formulas and genera! 
characteristics of those of our products you are using or may 
contemplate using and, when requested, we will also send him 
the constituents of such products for patch testing. If it is 
demonstrated that you are sensitive to this or that normally 
innocuous ingredient, the chances are we can modify our formu- 
las to suit your requirements. 


Preparations by Luzier are selected to suit your individual 
cosmetic requirements as determined by the answers to a Selec- 
tion Questionnaire. A record of these requirements and of your 
expressed preferences is kept on file at our offices in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Each selected product is identified with a Selec- 
tion Number. When our formulas are modified (such as when 
it is necessary to omit certain normally innocuous ingredients 
because of a demonstrated reaction to them) they are identified 
with a Modification Number and a Modification Card covering 
the requirements is kept on file (see photograph). 


Luzier’s Service is made available to you by Cosmetic Con- 
sultants who assist you with the selection of suitable beauty aids 
and suggest how they should be applied to achieve the best 
results, the loveliest possible cosmetic effect. 


Luziers, Inc., Mahers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 











KANSAS CITY. MO. 














Civilian Morale in War 


(Continued from page 42) 


be reluctant to serve, passing the 
medical without difficulty 
and parading around in uniform. 
Such a situation may well create 
no small amount of organized re- 
sentment and discontent which may 
become a serious menace, if not a 
threat, to civilian morale. 

An effort must be made by each 
and every community to organize 
its social and medical resources so 
that these rejected men will have 
in opportunity to receive such med- 
ical care as their disability calls 
for. Furthermore, in so far as it 
is practicable, these men should be 
siven an opportunity to render 
some type of service directly re- 
lated to the existing emergency. 
Only by some such plan will the 
inan power of this country be con- 
served for active military service in 
ihe event that the war is indefinitely 
prolonged, and only through this 
organized community effort will the 
morale of the rejected 60 per cent 
be maintained and made available 
for the industrial needs of the war 
machine. 

Children will become more im- 
portant as a factor in maintaining 
the family morale during the war 
They will be called on to 
issume more responsibility and 
consequently will be expecting and 
perhaps demanding more freedom. 
rhe 16 year old boy who receives 
a weekly pay check and buys his 
own clothes, pays board, or con- 
tributes to the support of the house- 
hold, will be less inclined to accept 
parental guidance than 
would this same lad had he con- 
tinued to be dependent on his fifty- 
cent weekly allowance. He will be 
more independent in the selection 
of his friends and perhaps less con- 
cerned about the family’s approval 
of the wavy he 


boards 


period. 


passively 


spends his leisure 


tim In brief, he will go through 
that normal phase of emancipating 
himself from family ties two. or 


three vears earlier than he would 
This phase of 
resentment toward authority need 
not cause parents undue concern, 
for if their children’s habits and 
attitudes established in early. life 


in normal times. 


are fundamentally sound, they will 
not stray far away nor make many 
serious mistakes. It is a_ period, 
however, which will call for much 
patience and understanding on the 
part of parents and not infrequently 
guidance for both parents 
and children that will smooth the 
troubled waters in these family 
situations. 

Here again society will have the 
responsibility of providing a youth 
program which will give due con- 
sideration to play, recreation and 
physical fitness. Such a program 
should include indoor games, out- 
door sports, dances, music, educa- 
tional centers, hobbies and = other 
types of recreation, education and 
amusement. A precedent for such 
a program has already been estab- 
lished by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. Such national 
movements tend not only to safe- 
guard the physical, mental and 
moral health of the American youth, 
but they are vital factors in build- 
ing a morale that stimulates youth 
lo assume the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities associated with free- 
dom. Providing intelligent and 
healthy ways of utilizing the leisure 
time of the youth of America repre- 
sents the most adequate defense 
against the increase of juvenile de- 
linqueney, which invariably follows 
in the wake of war. The most im- 
portant thing that can happen to 
the vouth of America is to give them 
the feeling that they are needed, 
that they have a contribution to 
make in this national emergency 
that is of vital importance. This 
is a bit of psychologic strategy 
which the totalitarian states have 
capitalized to a remarkably effec- 
tive degree. 

The problems which are directly 
related to the fatherless home in 
normal times will be less acute dur- 
ing war if family morale can_ be 
maintained with the help of com- 
munity organizations which pro- 
children with interests and 
during their leisure 

vocation which is 
indirectly related to 


some 


vide 
occupations 
hours and a 
direethy or 





HYGEIA 


general war activities. The average 
American boy and girl will take 
pride in the fact that his dad is 
“doing his bit” for his country, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
he will fall in line and do his part, 
make the necessary sacrifices, and 
play the game squarely, just as he 
did during the depression. It is 
imperative, however, that these 
children be dealt with honestly and 
frankly in a manner that is becom- 
ing to the obligations which they 
are being asked to assume rather 
than to their chronologic age. They 
should be made to feel that their 
contribution to the privilege of 
enjoying a future in a free land 
and with the liberal opportunities 
which democracy provides is to 
inake themselves worthy of the 
sacrifices that are being made by 
those in actual combat service. 

Just at this time, when the civil- 
ized world is in such a chaotic state 
and when the normal expressions 
of healthy living are being dis- 
turbed by the emotional repercus- 
sions of war, the opinions, beliefs 
and feelings of children as reflected 
in their behavior are conditioned 
to a large extent by the opinions, 
beliefs and attitudes of those who 
make up the home, particularly the 
parents. 

There is no logic in the argument 
that parents should not attempt to 
indoctrinate the child during the 
formative vears on such questions 
as morals, patriotism, racial, re- 
ligious and political problems. The 
minds of children cannot remain a 
complete blank until some one rings 
the bell and says, “Now you are 


old enough and wise enough to 
form opinions of your own.” Chil- 
dren are too plastic, suggestible 
and imitative during their early 


vears not to be greatly influenced 
by ideas generated by personal rela- 
tionships. Children become Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Socialists, or Communists, 
according to the political, social 
and religious atmosphere to which 
they have been subjected. If this is 
true, it is common sense that ma- 
ture, logical convictions are passed 
on to children with all the reason 
and logic which their immature 
vears are capable of grasping as 
to how these conclusions were 
When parents have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that de- 
mocracy, with all of its failings. 
represents the best form of govern- 
ment that civilization has been able 


reached. 


Continued on page 
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Health at the Crossroads 


(Continued from page 52) 


sanitarian who may or may not be 
an engineer. There is a shortage 
of well-trained sanitarians as well 
as nurses. The sanitarian should 
be trained in modern scientific 
methods of improving the environ- 
ment and in the safe production 
and handling of foods. He works 
with food handlers and producers 
as individual persons and as a 
group, advising them on food prob- 
lems and in modern methods of 
preventing diseases contracted or 
spread through food products. He 
visits hotels, restaurants, dairies, 
resorts and all other places where 
food is produced or handled to 
assist the personnel of the establish- 
ments in delivering the best and 
safest products possible. 

He works with families and mu- 
nicipalities to insure safe methods of 
sewage disposal in the community. 
He advises builders on methods of 
proper privy and septic tank con- 
struction and promotes the develop- 
ment of safe sewage treatment sys- 
tems. The sanitarian works closely 
with boards of education and teach- 
ers in improving the school plants 
and in the use of community facili- 
lies for teaching children the value 
of a safe environment, 

The sanitarian, too, is a problem 
solver. He knows the hazards to 
the community’s health which may 
appear in its environment. He 
emphasizes the education of groups 
of people and assists them in cor- 
recting faulty situations which 
night lead to an outbreak of dis 
Case, 

The health department is becom- 
ing more widely used by the com- 
munity as a resource and is, in 
lurn, making more intensive use of 
other persons and agencies who are 
striving toward the same objective 

better community health. 





WAR and MALE BIRTHS 


The normal proportion of male 
births over female births was even 
sreater in every European belliger- 
ent power during the last years of 
World War I and for perhaps two 
v three years afterward, according 
to The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 
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EVERYONE 


KNOWS 


HERE is hardly a hamlet in the country 
where either Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
r Cow Brand Baking Soda is not available. 
For generations these two Baking Soda brands 
have been indispensable cooking aids in Amer 
ican homes. 

But not everyone knows that Arm & 
Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Sodas are 
yure Bicarbonate of Soda, classified as Official 
U.S.P. XI Remedies by the Council on Phar 
macy and Chemistry. They are the product 
of an organization that produced the first 
Bicarbonate of Soda in the Western Hemi 
sphere and that has specialized i in the making 
of this essential remedy for nearly a century. 


So when the phy sician prescribes Bicar 
bonate of Soda for the treatment of any condi 
tion have complete confidence in the purity 
and dependability of these two brands. 

You probably have one on your pantry shelf 
right now. It would be an economy as well as 
a convenience to keep an extra pac k:; age in the 
medicine cabinet. For our Bicarbonate of 
Soda will serve you in many an emergency. It 
costs but a few cents a pac kage at the grocers 


Business Established in 1846 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.. Ine. 
10 Cedar Street New York. N.Y. 
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NIVEA CREME. 


| or its liquid form Nivea Skin Oil, 

and Superfatted Basis Soap 
for 

| Winter 

| Comfort 

| and 

| protection 

| of the skin! 


Available at prescription pharmacie s 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Campaign Against 
Food After Forty. 
Waist-Lines and Life-Lines. 
Some Obesity “Cures” and 
Treatments.” 
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Bridget Goes to the Doctor 


(Continued from page 19) 


ness women needed help at home, 
so the next was a domestic 
worker division. Even in those 
early days, Miss Adler was an advo- 
cate of physical examinations as 
an employment prerequisite. 

“It costs too much,” her clients 
told her. “If everybody did it and 
girls came to us with health cards, 
it would be all right. But to pay 
for a complete examination every 
time we change help—it can’t be 
done.” 

Miss Adler dropped the idea— 
but only for the time being. Then 
the problem took on a sharp per- 
sonal emphasis. Among her clients 
was a young couple whose first 
baby died from tuberculous menin- 
gitis, caught from a trained infant 
nurse. Somewhere in New York, 
too, she knew there was a 14 year 
old girl with a fully developed case 
of tuberculosis, which she had 
caught from a cook who had the 


step 


disease for two years before her 
employer knew about it. Armed 
with these and other facts, she 


called on prominent physicians. 
“If you haven’t been able to per- 
suade enough parents to take the 
initiative, why don’t we tackle it 
from the other end? Get the em- 
ployment agencies themselves to put 
on a campaign. It'll be good busi- 
ness for them to advertise that they 
can supply ‘health certified servants’ 
and the can 
ask for more money on the strength 
of a medical as well as a character 


workers themselves 


reference.” 

“Go to it!” promptly replied Dr. 
Fairfax Hall. “Dll serve on the 
committee as one of your medical 
advisors.” 

Dr. Hall is chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Contact Infections, Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. He is 
a veteran campaigner. In New 
Rochelle, N. Y., he had just suc- 
cessfully emerged from a_ battle 
which developed when Westchester 
County physicians tried to intro- 
duce voluntary medical examina- 
tions, not only of domestics, but of 
grandmothers, sisters, cousins and 
aunts who fondled babies and often 
left diseases behind them. Back in 
New York, Dr. Alfred Fischer, 
chairman of a county medical so- 
ciety’s sub-committee on physical 


examinations of domestic servants, 
was equally enthusiastic. 

“We may have to work out some 
system so tests can be given at low 
cost for people who'll stand back 
on account of the expense, but we’re 
behind you.” 

One member of the Child Welfare 


Committee of the Society — said, 
“Parents have learned why they 
should forbid their children to 


call on a friend who has measles, 
but they still let their children 
throw their arms around seemingly 
healthy people, who, for all their 
parents may know to the contrary, 
can scatter tuberculosis and syph- 
ilis along with their kisses. 

But employment agency heads in 
New York still had to be convinced 
before they would distribute the 
health cards prepared by the 
Bureau. They risked losing their 
clients, they argued, if they urged 


medical examinations for every 
employee. Housewives would go 
where bureaus weren't so _ fussy. 
Besides, they weren’t at all certain 
it was necessary to have every 
maid “health certified.” 

Miss Adler promptly undertook 


to present a demonstration to em- 


ployers and employees alike 
through her own Bureau of Part- 
Time Work. Henceforth, every 


applicant for a job was to be 
greeted with the question, “Have 
you had your medical examination 
vet?” No worker would be sent to 
a home without a favorable health 
card, acceptable for six months. 
To start the project, the city Board 
of Health agreed to cooperate for a 
limited period. Examinations for 
the time being would cost neither 
employer nor employee anything. 
Tuberculosis was made the spear 
point of the New York plan. 


The publication of sensational 
figures on the prevalence of ve- 
nereal diseases has given rise to 
a kind of “syphiliphobia” on the 


part of parents. Actually, the 
chance that a young child will con- 


tract syphilis, even if the nurse- 
maid does give a_ positive blood 


test, is relatively slight, unless she 
has been quite recently infected. 
Even then she is not likely to infect 
others if she has had a few anti- 
syphilis treatments. However, a 
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temporary leave of absence is neces- 
sary, long enough for treatments to 
render the condition non-infectious. 
Treatments must be continued. 

There are cases, such as that re- 
ported by Dr. Gaylord Graves of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the 
New York County Medical Society. 
One of his colleagues had a small 
patient with a syphilitic sore on her 
neck. An actively syphilitic maid 
had infected her when she kissed 
the little girl. Fortunately, instances 
of this kind are rare. Fortunately, 
too, the list of other diseases chil- 
dren are likely to acquire from 
adults is small. It is tuberculosis 
which is the arch foe of childhood. 

Of course, it is not always the 
cook or nurse who is the unwitting 
host. The grandmother who coughs 
unremittingly and calls it “asthma,” 
the school bus driver, the janitor, 
the teacher, parents themselves—all 
may spread the disease without 
even suspecting they have it. It is 
estimated that about eighteen thou- 
sand, or 2 per cent of the school 
leachers in the United States are 
tuberculous—and still on the job. 

Employers calling at the Bureau 
of Part-Time Work were advised 
that although infection cannot be 
transmitted unless tuberculosis is 
open, even a closed, latent case may 
become active. They were told that 
maids and nurses are likely to be 
in the age group from 15 to 25 
vears, in which group the curves 
of death and sickness from tuber- 
culosis rise sharply. Statistics from 
other communities where medical 
examinations for domestics had 
been going on were compiled, such 
as that in Knoxville, Tenn., where 
in one year 571 cases of syphilis, 
67 of active tuberculosis and 5 ty- 
phoid carriers were discovered 
among workers (largely Negro 
household helpers) and taken out 
of circulation. 

Over the radio, before women’s 
clubs, and through the press, Dr. 
Hall, vice-chairman of the Bureau's 
Committee on Health Tests for 
Household Workers, and its chief 
medical advisor, carried on the edu- 
cational campaign. He urged that 
every parent, relative or other per- 
son in a household where there 
were children should be tuberculin 
lested and x-rayed, if positive, at 
least once, since children acquire 
primary tuberculosis infection al- 
inost exclusively from adults. 

As for the applicants for jobs 
themselves, the reaction of compe- 
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lent and jolly Theresa was typical 
of the majority. Married, with a 
son of her own, she liked the idea 
of a complete medical examination 
for her own When little 
Julia and Bobby accompanied nurse 
Theresa to the clinic they an- 
nounced loudly, “Mama’s going to 
have a health card too!” As a mal- 
ler of facet, the request for health 
examinations by an employer often 
stimulated like demands from the 
cmployvee. When a maid said to 
Mrs. Akron, “Who'll protect me in 
your house?” Mrs. Akron answered 
quietly, “My doctor. My husband 
and - have just had our annual 
examination and Ull be glad to show 
you the report.” 

Dr. Fischer, 
county medical society’s sub-com- 
mittee on examinations 
for domestic estimates 
that several thousand such mutual 
examinations have taken place in 
the office of private physicians this 


sake. 


speaking for the 


physical 
servants, 


pasl vear. 

Of the first 178 white workers 
sent to the Board of Health clinics 
by the Part-Time Bureau, 92. re- 
turned with health cards furnished 
by Miss Adler. Four 
lionable, one already 
Two proved later 
One, 


were ques- 
cmploved as 
a child’s nurse. 
to have active tuberculosis. 
srateful that she found out her con- 
dition in time, began taking treal- 
ments immediately at a “rest farm” 
Dr. Hall found for her. The other 
disappeared) today she is probably 
spreading disease in the homes in 
which she is employed, 

The last 


are one and a half million women 


census indicates there 
houseworkers in this country. — If 
uncovered by the 
plus in 


the percentage 
Bureau holds good—-two 
every hundred 
thirty thousand 
nursery governesses are likely to be 
With 
basis, and with 
the experience of the Part-Time 
with the clinics and em- 
criterion, the Com- 


it means that about 
cooks, maids and 


infected with tuberculosis. 


these results as a 


Bureau 
plovees as a 
mittee decided the time was now 
ripe to expand and to ask house- 
wives to pay at least a share of 
the costs. 

When Miss Adler explained the 
project to the New York Household 
Placement Association, comprising 
forty-three of the leading com- 
mercial employment bureaus for 
domestic workers, forty-two of them 
agreed to distribute pamphlets de- 
scribing the Committee’s objectives 


with bills to their prospective and 
current clients. One of them re- 
fused. Twenty-three agreed to post 
notices in their offices, and to make 
appointments for workers where 
emplovers requested health cards. 
Then the campaign was launched 
throughout the city. 

To the Domestic Workers Union, 
to the houseworkers’ influential 
“Staff Club,” and to individual per- 
sons, Miss Adler and her associates 
explained the advantages of an an- 
nual or semi-annual medical check- 
up. The workers were frankly told 
employers might eventually be per- 
suaded to pay more for the services 
of a worker who carried a “Health 
Card” along with her character 
reference. 

Meanwhile, last fall the Com- 
munity Service Society, one of the 
leading philanthropic organizations, 
offered the facilities of its Murray 
Hill Health Service to the project 
for those housewives who were not 
prepared to spend the examina- 
tion fees of approximately S10. At 
its headquarters on Park Avenue, 
organized originally for the use of 
white collar workers, the Service 
vives workers a lung 
x-ray, a Wasserman test, and a com- 
plete physical examination al a cost 
of SS to the employer. Of the first 
twenty-eight examined, four had 
syphilis, two were tuberculous, All 
were avail 
low charge treatments at the Ser- 


domestic 


glad to themselves of 
vice. 

To bring down costs to the em- 
plover even more, the Health Ser- 
vice gives group tests, at a some- 
what cheaper rate, when the Bureau 
sixteen applicants at 
Meanwhile, Dr. Fischer’s Committee 


sends once. 
is endeavoring to work out 
arrangement with county roentgen- 
ologists which will bring a single 
film chest x-ray exposure within 
the reach of almost every one al a 
time when the load will become too 
for the Murray Hill Health 
partially 


some 


heavy 
Service to carry on a 
subsidized basis. 

“One Bureau with one placement 


department could not solve the 


whole problem, naturally,” says 
Miss Adler. “But with others doing 
their share we felt we might be 


able to point a way for communi- 
ties where similar campaigns have 
lagged.” 

Inquiries received from all parts 
of the country—from organizations 
like the Alameda County Health 
Association at Oakland, Calif., and 
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the Medico-Chirurgical Society at 
Montreal—seem to bear her out. 
The flood of letters asking for de- 
tails of the plan in New York was 
so great that the Committee de- 
cided to print its pamphlet, “Health 
Tests for Household Workers,” in 
quantity; it has since been dis- 
tributed, gratis, throughout — the 
United States, through women’s 
clubs, the National Council on 
Household Employment, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other similar organi- 
zations. 

No attempt will be made to secure 
mandatory legislation in New York. 
On the whole, the medical pro- 
fession has been opposed to such 
laws as North Carolina has 
passed. The United States Health 
Service has upheld the stand of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
that household employees should 
not be discriminated against in a 
fashion which has been proved to 
arouse bitter resentment. The slow, 
methodical campaign of education 
that will overcome prejudices is the 
answer, they say. 

“Of course,” says Dr. Hall, “the 
health card is not a cure-all in New 
York or anywhere else. Nor does 
it mean that a worker is free from 
all infection forever. Possibly we 
shall have to rely on the annual 
rather than the semi-annual exami- 
nation, simply because men = and 
women are not willing to add more 
expense to their health budget. But 
even one examination is better than 


state 


none at all.” 

As Dr. Hall points out, the health 
card can never be an assurance to 
the employer that a domestic ser- 
vant is entirely free of infection 
since an infection 
within a few 
weeks, or after the 
examination. But semi-annual or 
annual examinations for a 
majority of employees 
would provide a measure of pro- 
tection never before enjoyed by the 
employers and their families. While 
the servant with a health card 
might not be 100 per cent “infec- 
tion proof,” the one without any 
card could be avoided as an un- 
necessary hazard. 

The whole subject of household 
work needs a shake-up and_ the 
application of modern. efliciency 
methods. While women have been 
clamoring for a share in public 
and political questions, this particu- 
lar home health problem has been 
lving neglected on their doorstep. 


for any period 
nav be contracted 
even days, 
large 


household 
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The confident manner of your physician when he 





meets you in time of trouble is not a talent with 
which he was born. His coolness, his deft hands, 
his decisive instructions are the result of his years 
of training in meeting emergencies. 

While serving his internship in a hospital, he 
had the opportunity to observe and assist older 
physicians in crises where life and death were but 
a moment apart. Later he was put “on his own” in 
the emergency room or on ambulance duty. Here 
he learned to handle illness or accident quickly, 
skillfully, and with sureness of judgment. He never 


knew what the case might present. He never knew 
quite what to expect—a serious illness, an acci 
dent, or some mental disturbance. But, whatever 
it was, his was the decision as to immediate treat- 
ment; his was the responsibility for the life of 
the patient. 

It was this training while an intern that helped 
to make your doctor the sure, self-reliant man 
you know today—the man whose decisions are 
ever tempered by broad experience and mature 
judgment—the man who can still split a second, 


if he has to! 
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Complementary Feeding 


By FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON 


NE OF THE REASONS breast 
feeding is not practiced more 
widely than it is at 
that mothers often think of it as 
something they can manage them- 
Artificial feeding, they con- 


present is 


selves. 
cede, Is a professional job, to be 
undertaken and carried through by 
a physician trained for 
the task. But they see no reason 
why such a simple matter as nurs- 
ing a baby should call for anything 
more scientific than a willingness 
to let Nature take its course plus 


specially 


the combined knowledge of the 
mother, the friendly nurse from 
around the corner and Aunt Han- 
nah, who had ten children and lost 
only five of them. 

As a result of this misconception 
of the importance of breast feeding 
and failure to appreciate the tech- 
nical knowledge and wide experi- 
ence its management calls for, this 
life-giving and health-promoting 
measure frequently terminates sud- 
denly and permanently. Granted 
an opportunity to apply his knowl- 


edge and experience to this prob- 
lem, the well informed doctor can 
forewarn his patient and frequently 
avoid such premature terminations. 
There are two factors in which the 
physician’s help is particularly es- 
sential: complementary feeding and 
manual expression. 

From time to time reference is 
made to the giving of a comple- 
mentary (sometimes wrongly called 
supplementary) feeding to the nurs- 
ing baby, and the inference may be 
drawn that if a baby is given part 
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breast milk and part artificial food 
from a bottle, he is not breast-fed. 
Many of the older authors speak 
of three types of infant feeding, 
breast feeding, artificial feeding and 
mixed feeding—a mixture of breast 
and bottle feeding. 

As a matter of fact, it has been 
found that whereas it is perfectly 
possible for a great many mothers 
to nurse their babies entirely, with 
no outside aid from artificial feed- 
ing whatsoever, there are many 
limes during most lactation periods 
when a little aid from some other 
source makes the mother’s job 
immensely easier. When for any 
reason she has not quite enough 
milk to satisfy the baby, the offer- 
ing of a formula that would be 
appropriate as a substitute feeding 
is just sufficient to tide the baby 
over until an adequate supply on 
the mother’s part is available. 

If the bottle is used in this way, 
it is called a complementary feed- 
ing, or completing feeding. This is 
entirely different from the pro- 
cedure formerly employed of offer- 
ing a substitute or supplementary 
feeding in place of a breast feeding, 
in the mistaken belief that the 
mother’s milk was thus conserved. 
We know now that this was one of 
the surest ways of drying up the 
maternal supply, for exercise is 
quite as important in the case of 
the lactating glands as it is in the 
case of the muscles. Strength is 
the result of exercise, power can 
not be stored up in resting muscles 
and milk cannot be conserved by 
glands that are not at work pro- 
ducing it in response to a call on 
them. 

Apparently the baby who is 
always nursed first at his regular 
feeding periods and then allowed 
to fill up by taking as much as he 
wishes of a suitable complementary 
feeding gets all the benefits he 
would have received from the ma- 
lernal milk alone, plus the very 
obvious advantages that come with 
an adequate amount of nourish- 
ment. Hence doctors no longer 
speak of “mixed feeding” but con- 
sider the baby who is fed in this 
way as being truly a_ breast-fed 
baby. 

It will readily be seen that if this 
course is pursued, the physician is 
an essential factor in the picture. 
Until or unless the time comes 
when a physician is no longer con- 
sidered necessary for directing the 
feeding of the artificially nourished 
baby, he will also be important in 
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breast feeding. Nor will his fune- 
tion be mainly that of writing a 
suitable formula, as it is in artificial 
feeding; in breast feeding he is 
dealing with the highly developed 
function of secretion and its utiliza- 
tion for one of the most important 
of all medical problems—the nour- 
ishment of a human life. 

There is one other function that 
can be discharged efliciently and 
adequately only by the physician. 
That is the teaching and super- 
vision of manual expression. While 
the mother who wishes to utilize 
this procedure for the good of her 
baby and herself should have it 
demonstrated by her doctor, it may 
be interesting for her to see a de- 
scription and explanation of it in 
print. It is such an important fea- 
lure of supervised breast feeding, 
both as a test of whether any more 
milk is available toward the end of 
a nursing and as a means of increas- 
ing the flow and the eventual supply 
by what the dairyman calls “strip- 
ping,” that it should be learned by 
every nursing mother, even though 
some may never need to employ it. 
This explanation may seem a little 
complicated—another reason why it 
should be demonstrated and taught 
by the attending physician and why 
the first attempts of the mother to 
carry it out should be under his 
supervision. It is so simple and 
easy to do, when thus explained 
and demonstrated, that any one can 
learn to do it satisfactorily in a 
minute or two. 

The ball of the first or index 
finger and the ball of the thumb of 
one hand are used to grasp the 
opposite breast, just back of the 
pigmented area surrounding the 
nipple, called the areola. Finger 


and thumb are brought together 
with a gentle but firm pressure 


through the’ intervening _ tissue, 
which is pulled forward at the 
same time. 

The exact spot at which the 
thumb and finger should be applied 
cannot be predicted in the case of 
any one person. This is not neces- 
sary, however, for the reason thal 
when the exact spot has been 
reached by the opposing thumb and 
finger, milk will be seen to spurt in 
a number of tiny jets or streams, 
in all directions. It is not at all 
exceptional, when the pressure is 
applied at exactly the right spot, to 
see this stream reach a distance of 
four, five or six feet, or even more. 

If it is found, after the simple 
technic has been acquired, that the 
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milk issues not in jets but only in 
drops, or if it does not come at all, 
one of two causes may be responsi- 
ble. Either the milk is not there 
to be expressed by the hand (that, 
of course, is the meaning of the 
term “manual expression’), or else 
the right knack is lacking. 

If the latter is found to be the 
case, a little practice, together with 
the assurance that it can be done 
easily and satisfactorily, is all that 
is necessary. If, however, no miik 
is there, or so little as to be insufli- 
cient to claim and retain the baby’s 


interest, the procedure should be 
continued for a minute or two. 
This is the “stripping” that has 


been referred to, and it is highly 
important as a means of stimulating 


the lactating glands to do_ their 
work adequately. 
It is frequently surprising, even 


to the physician who has had long 
experience with this amazing phe- 
nomenon, to see how quickly these 


glands will respond to this treat- 
ment, if it is persisted in. It is 
not at all uncommon to find that 


even after a week or two of neglect, 
and the complete weaning of the 
this treatment back 
secretion to a point where only a 


baby, brings 
litthe complementary feeding is re- 
quired to nourish the baby. 

A great help in bringing this 
about, or in maintaining natural 
feeding in the first place, is the re- 
assurance that the experienced phy- 
sician can give, backed up by the 
his inerits. 


confidence experience 


Not the least of the factors in the 
diminution of a natural supply is 
the worry and anxiety caused by 


the feeling of uncertainty. This is 


of course greatly heightened by the 


continual erving of a baby who is 
nol getting enough to eat. 
The doector’s assurances are im- 


portant in overcoming such worry 
less) important, 
that he 


anxiety. No 
the fact 


and 


however, IS can 


quiet the justifiable complaints of 
the baby expressed in the howls 
that are his only means of making 


known 

by supplving him with all that he 
feeding. 
almost 


his wants and discomfort 
needs by complementary 
The 
perfect 
tors call anything that will cause 
the flow of milk. 

Although galactagogues have been 
and sought by 


combination makes an 


“oalactagogue.”” as the doc- 


eagerly sedulously 


inquiring scientists and practical 
physicians through the centuries, 
only two have been found, and 


these are not the drugs or the glands 
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that have been advanced time and 
time again with the claim that this 
or that was an efficient stimulator 
of milk secretion. The two galacta- 
gogues are inexpensive and effec- 
tive--rest and food. 

Lack of sleep, lack of rest, over- 
home or abroad, anxiety 
over a hungry baby or over her 
inability to produce enough milk to 
him the most prolific 
destroyers of a nursing mother’s 
milk production. They must be 
eliminated if natural feeding is to 
be maintained in the majority of 
cases, yet it is astonishing how 
often they fail to inhibit the con- 
tinuance of nursing, which fre- 
quently persists in spite of extreme 
fatigue. 

Improper food is perhaps just as 
serious. Of course, insufficient food 
is bad, both from the standpoint of 
nourishing the mother and = from 
that of making it possible for her to 
furnish a complete milk, but it is 
not a frequent cause of trouble. The 
disturbing factor about food is that 
much is oftener at fault than 
little! In this land of plenty, 

an over-abundance of 


work at 


satisfy are 


too 
too 
with good 
crops and with charity to be 
for the asking, 
even moderate deprivation is rare. 
Stuffing, on the contrary, and espe- 
cially stufling that is urged on by 
ignorant friends and advisers with 
the best of good intentions, is many 


had 


times the cause of the premature 
termination of nursing. 

Beer, ale, Scoteh oatmeal or 
gruel, chocolate-malted drinks, high 
caloric feedings—to mention only 
a few of the concoctions with 


which inoffensive nursing mothers 
meaning 
for 


are bombarded by well 


friends—-are excellent) means 
producing an excess of fat that if 
may take months or vears to remove 
through strenuous reducing mea 
They are worse than useless 
as aids to The 


doctor will assure the mother, who 


sures. 
nursing, however. 
sadly needs such protection, that if 
she will drink three glasses of fresh 
milk daily, the rest of her diet may 


safely be left to own choice, with 
due regard to the avoidance of an 
excess of sweets, and a reasonable 


She 
order. te 


intake of vegetables and fruits. 
need not become fat in 
produce an abundance of milk for 
With the physician's gui- 
usually be asured 
supply of milk 

knowing 
propel 


her baby. 
dance, she 
of an 
with 
that 


nourishment. 


may 
adequate 
the satisfaction of 
her baby is receiving 


semi-slarvation or 
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Civilian Morale in War 


(Continued from page 64) 


lo create up to the present time, 
and that it has contributed more to 
the welfare of human beings and 
added more to the sum total of their 


happiness and efliciency than any 
other form of government, why 


should they not implant these ideas 
in the minds of their children? 
Can it not be taken for granted 
that the idea of democracy is funda- 
mentally sound? Imperfections lie 
in the methods and machinery with 
which it is operated, but this does 
nol affect the ideals for which it 
stands. 

Ideologies are important only in 
so far as they serve the needs of 
human beings and permit them to 
enjoy the privilege of progressing 
loward a desired goal. This goal 
among other things should be a 
happier and more eflicient life, giv- 
ing them courage, confidence and a 
sense of security that comes when 
individual rights are restricted only 
for the welfare of the group. Such 
a goal appeals to old and young. 
but there is probably no common 
road over which every person will 
pass in order to reach this goal. A 
blind allegiance to any one ideology 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 
As the world moves on and changes 
place, new thoughts, fresh 
ideas are needed. A democracy 
permits of such changes in thought 
and action. 

Inasmuch as man is a gregarious 
animal, sociable, suggestible and 
imitative, he finds for his own com- 
fort and security that he functions 
best as a member of the herd, 
Whether it is the prehistoric tribe 
or a highly civilized community. 
\s Trotter has pointed out, “Man 
will not only be responsive to the 
herd, but he will seek the herd and 
their: environment as his” natural 
habitat.” 

The dependence of the person on 
the group and the effect which the 
community exerts on individual 
inorale are exemplified in the in- 
Stinctive desire of people to cling 
logether in times of impending dis- 
and for particular” persons, 
organizations and institutions to 
provide the demand for this group 


lake 


aster 


security. The church, settlement 
centers, social service  organiza- 


lions, the Red Cross and psychiatric 


clinics are all well recognized ports 
which are sought in time of trouble. 
It would, therefore, only 
natural that in a period of national 
crisis civilian morale would find a 
strong sustaining force if a com- 
munity organization might be put 
into operation with the 
of maintaining community 
Such an organization would inform 
its members of the effect of rumor 
and propaganda. It would aid in 
keeping young children at) school 
and provide programs for health, 
recreation and work. Members of 
the community known to be in 
need of psychiatric help would be 
directed to clinics. 
Hysterical reactions 
quickly in time of disaster. Hf a 
lime comes when there is need for 
leadership because of military ac 
livities, such an organization would 
assume this responsibility under the 
direction of proper authority and 
would contribute a valuable 
service, 
Committees on 
organized along the same plan as 
the politician uses to organize his 
ward and precinets, with some re- 
sponsible person as leader, Nothing 


seein 


objective 
morale. 


spread 


mosl 


morale might be 


is more important to the communils 
during a period of impending dan 


ger than leadership) which will 
unify the individual members into 
a group that will feel, think and 


act as one person who is physically 
well coordinated and mentally well 
adjusted. There is much 
civilian and family morale 
can be learned only from = experi- 
ence, but there are also many prob- 
lems with which the civilian will 
be confronted during the war which 
will differ not so much in funda 
mental character as in the sudden 
ness and unexpectedness of arrival 
and in the fact that many other 
persons will be battling the same 
problem at the same time. Unpre- 
paredness is often the demoralizing 
aspect of a crisis. Security will be 
enhanced if there is a feeling that 
adequate preparations have 
been made to combat the threat. 
Many will be the problems of civil- 
ian and family morale during a 
war but our democratic form of 
government is well suited to meel 
the psychologic needs of its people. 
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BOOKS ON HEALTH 


Your Career in Nursing 


Cloth. Price, 
MeGraw-Hill 


By Cecilia L. Sehulz, RN. 
RZ Pp. 205. New York: 
Rook Company, Ine., 1941 

his is a book of current interest. 
It deals with an enormously impor- 
tant subject from a restricted point 


of view and is written in a style 
which, though entertaining, will 


hardly give it a permanent place in 
literature of this field. The 
is informative but unfortunately is 
Navored with propaganda. 

An excellent feature of the publi- 
and 


book 


cation is) a 
graphic presentation of the fields 
nurse. 


comprehensive 


open to the eraduate 


Veronres Minrer. 


Toughen Up, America! 


By Victor G. Heiser, M.D. Cloth. Price, 
2.00. Pp. 228. New York: Whittlesey 
House, MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
iva. 


With a tithe designed to catch the 
eve of the defense-conscious book- 
buver, and material organized to the 
same end, this is a fair book on 
healthy living. 

A definite made to 
utilize the and 
the obligations of the citizen to his 


nation and to 


effort is 
defense emergency 
“a world to free,” as 
a spur to healthier living. It is well 
written and contains much useful 
information, but can hardly be 
esteemed an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature about personal 


health and how to live. 


WwW. W. Baven, MD. 


What Price Alcohol? 


By Robert S. Carroll, M.D. With pre- 
ice by Adolf Meyer, M.D., LL.D... Seb. 
Cloth Price 3&5. Pp. 362. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 19141. 


This is a hopeful book on a sub- 


ject usually viewed with great 
pessimism. One or two other 


books 
which 
alcohol 


have appeared — recently 
speak of the treatment of 
addiction rather optimis- 


tically. While, however, the opti- 
inism of these other 
grounded in an underestimation of 
the problem, Dr. Carroll’s hopeful- 
ness derives from consider- 
ations. 

The author recognizes not only 
that there is no specific cure of 
aleohol addiction but that the 
diversity among addicts is so great 
that “suecessful therapy for the 
ordinary aleoholic demands a cath- 
olicity of approach quite beyond 
the average psychiatrist's interests 
and a complexity of treatment not 
available in the typical institution.” 

The realization of this great di- 
versity brings with it an elasticity 
of treatment. And the adoption of 
this principle carries the promise 
considerable increase in the 
success of treatment. However 
the author’s hopefulness rests not 
so much on any given treatment 
but rather on a diffusion of the 
understanding of aleohol addiction. 
“There was no cure for tubercu- 
losis a generation ago, there is none 
today, but that semi-universal dis- 
ease is now diminishing as_ the 
result) of medical understanding. 
So we rightly anticipate the future 
lessening of alcoholism, our coun- 
try’s second most serious economic 
problem.” 

Dr. Carroll’s foremost interest is 
treatment. He has had forty years 
of experience in this field and has 
developed a deep understanding of 
the requirements of the addicted 
person. He sees great value in plac- 
ing the patient in an environment 
of acres for cultivation, 
and lawns to be cared for, and into 
a setting of “comfortable compe- 
tition.” He tinds, however, that all 
this cannot make up for the lack 
in edueational evolution which 
common to all those 
who succumb to aleohol.  Treat- 
nent first must be reeducational. 
What the nature of this reeducation 
should be depends on a study of 


books is 


sound 


of a 


gardens 
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the personality, background, devel- 
opment and assets of the individual 
patient. Generally, the patient must 
be led to aecept the principles of 
self-denial not only with regard to 
alcohol but also the habits which 
may lead back to addiction. 
Sedatives and hypnotics are not 
required in this scheme, but the 
use of certain medicines for the 
relief of depressions caused by 
“auto-intoxication” is permissible. 
Much space is devoted to the 
description of the effects of indul- 
gence in alcohol. The author, how- 


ever, is not interested in these 
effects in the usual sense of this 
lerm, but rather in terms of total 


behavior. The attitude toward life 
and the sense of moral values as 
modified by aleohol addiction re- 
ceive much of the author's atten- 
tion. All this is amply illustrated 
by case histories. 

While the descriptions of these 
changes are excellent, few — stu- 
dents of alcoholism will agree with 
the author on his surmises about 
the mechanisms by which alcohol 
brings these changes about. Since, 
however, the merits of the book 
rest on the understanding and treat- 
ment of the patient, it is not essen- 
lial to engage in a critique of the 
author’s theories about the 
nisms. 


mecha- 
Ec. M. JELLINEK. 
Mine Eyes Have Seen 

By <Alfreda Withington, M.D. Cloth. 
Price, 33.50. Illustrated. Pp. 311. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 1911. 


Many physicians today are writ- 


ing the interesting stories of their 
eventful professional lives. — Dr. 
Alfreda Withington was one of 
the early women graduates of a 
medical school in this country. 
She matriculated in 1883 in the 
Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, a_ school 
which had been founded by the 
sisters, Drs. Elizabeth and Emily 


Blackwell, in 1868. She points out 
the difficulty which these women 
encountered in getting into a medi- 
cal school. After graduating, Doc- 
tor Withington traveled in Europe 
studying in Vienna, Prague and 
other medical centers, and then 
located in Pittsfield, Mass., where 
she practiced for many years, ex- 
cept for a short interlude in 1907 
in Labrador assisting the late Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell in his great hu- 
manitarian work among the fisher- 
men. Doctor Grenfell says in the 
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utroduction to this book that 
\lfreda Withington was the first 
olunteer doctor of medicine who 
came to help him and she paid her 
wn expenses for doing it. Doc- 
ior Withington returned to Pitts- 
licld. She became interested in Red 
Cross work and applied for service 
in France in 1917. Returning to 
the United States in 1921, like many 
others, she found it difficult to 
adjust herself again to the old way 
of life in Pittsfield. She answered 
an advertisement in The Journal o} 
the American Medical Association 
for a woman physician for settle- 
ment work in the remote Kentucky 
mountains, all calls to be made on 
horseback, and was accepted. The 
picture of these English descendants 
deep in the Kentucky mountains is 
vood, and the last section of the 
book, beginning with the chapter 
entitled “Proud Hearts and Lonely 
Mountains” is especially interesting. 


JouHunson F. HamMonp, M.D. 


Mental Disease and Social Welfare 


By Horatio M. Pollock. Cloth. Price, $2. 
Pp. 237. Utiea, N. Y.: State Hospitals 
Press, 1941, 

This excellent book on an impor- 
tant subject comprises a series of 
intensive original studies and re- 
search regarding social life and 
mental disease. There are sixteen 
chapters beginning with the social 
significance of mental disease fol- 
lowed by the expectation of mental 
disease, outcome of mental diseases, 
economic loss on account of mental 
disease in 1931, the depression and 
inental disease in New York State, 
seneral paresis, manic-depressive 
psychoses, hereditary and environ- 
inental factors in manic-depressive 
psychoses and dementia praecox. 
mental disease in the United States 
in relation to environment, sex and 
age, 1922, the future of mental dis- 
case from a statistical point of view, 
what happens to patients with men- 
lal disease during the first year of 
hospital life, a statistical study of 
1.140 dementia praecox patients 
lreated with metrazol, mental dis- 
ease in Peru, aleohol in mental 
disease before, during and _ after 
prohibition, thirty years of alco- 
holic mental disease in New York 
State and finally is the paroled 
patient a menace to the com- 
iiunity? Here is much valuable 
factual information for the neuro- 
psychiatrist, the research worker 
in psychiatry, the post graduate in 


psychiatry, the medical student and 
the social worker. The entire study 
is a real contribution containing 
much information, and is highly 
recommended, 


Turopore TT. Stone, M.D. 


Corporal Punishment 


By Herbert Arnold Falk. Cloth. Price, 
82.10. Pp. 162. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

This book is one of the “Contri- 
butions to Education” series pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. It is a study of 
corporal punishment in the schools 
and communities in the United 
States, from colonial periods down 
to the present. The study is divided 
arbitrarily into four principal peri- 
ods—namely, the colonial, the new 
nation, the expanding industrial era 
and the current era” of 
change. For the earlier times, its 
sources are current literature; for 
the present, a questionnaire has 
been used. The study is 
balanced by excessively detailed 
documentation of the earlier chap- 
ters in which there is wearisome 
repetition of chapter and verse re- 
garding cruelties practiced in the 
schools and communities of earlier 
days. Although it appears to be 
assumed that corporal punishment 
is still widely practiced in the 
schools, this presentation appears 
to prove only that it is still legal 
and that many, if not most modern 
educators, while opposed to cor- 
poral punishment, are disposed to 
admit its necessity in certain cir- 
cumstances. There does not appear 
any proof which convinces this re- 
viewer as to exactly how much 
corporal punishment actually exists 
in the schools today. 
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Books reviewed in this section should be 
ordered from booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. They may not be secured 
through HyGer1a or the American Medical 
Association, unless published by this 
organization. The following list contains the 
complete addresses where the publishers 
mentioned in these reviews may be reached: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 W. i26th St, 
New York City. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

State Hospitals Press, Utica, N. Y. 

Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 








The tacts about Sinus Disease 


in one concise, handy volume 


SINUS 


by Russett CLARK Grove, M.D 


The only book on the subject ever 
written for the layman, this work 
supplies as much information as is 
possible without individual diag 
nosis. Non-technical, up-to-date and 
authoritative, it briefly and clearly 
explains the structure and function 
of the sinuses, describes the symp 
toms of their disease in acute and 
chronic forms, and gives details of 
the various surgical and medical 
treatments in use. 


“The introduction alone should al 
lay the fears of the most apprehen 
sive."—Watr W. Eacte, M.D. Duke 
Hospital, 


“Dr. Grove has achieved the rare dis 
tinction of presenting a medical sub 
ject to the layman in a manner which 
will win the approval of the medical 
profession.”"—Crypr A. HEatLy, M.D., 
Strong Memorial Hospital. 


With index and 16 illustrations, $2.00 


If your bookseller cannot supply you. send 
this advertisement with remittance to 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
Returnable in ten days if you 


oN are not completely satisfied oe NS 








LOW COST, EFFICIENT 


HUMIDITY 
FOR HOME AND OFFICE! 


Now, no need to endure parched, dry-as-dust 
air in winter. MAID-O'-MIST brings satisfyin, 
humidity within the reach of all Full auto 
matic operation—no water to carry. Saves fuel 
Easily installed 
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AUTO-VENT $ £50 
FOR LOW PosT 
PRESSURE PAID 
STEAM RADIATORS 


Evaporates a full pint 
of water an hour while 
steam is o1 Simply un 
screw present air valve 
replace with 95 AUTO 
VENT which vents as well 
is humidifies Regulator 
Knob controls output. For 
vapor-vacuum systen 
order V95,_ price $5.50 
postpaid 


OL’ FAITHFUL ‘%~ 


AUTOMATIC 
HUMIDIFIER 
FOR 
HOT WATER 
RADIATORS 











Evaporates ul 
to 1% gals. of . 

water daily. Uses water from radiator, which is 
automatically air-vented. Troughs are concealed 
in radiator loops. Made in 18, 24 and 34 in 
lengths. Priced at $8.50 to $10.00. At your 
dealers or direct. 

Write for Free Booklet describing 
humidifiers for all types of heating systems 


MAID-O’-MIST, Inc. 


218-N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pathways to the Brain 


(Continued from page 58) 


Patients, he reported, were relieved 
of their exaggerated worry, fear, 
anxiety and melancholia, The oper- 
ation was particularly successful in 
cases of “agitated depression.” 
Thus psychosurgery was born in 
1936. Drs. James W. Watts and 
Walter Freeman of George Wash- 
ington University made = improve- 
ments. They perfected an instru- 
ment called a leucotome, which is 
a thin, hollow shaft containing a 
rotating blade. Through holes bored 
in the temples, the leucotome is 
pushed deftly through the brain, 
and a few turns of the blade sepa- 
rates the white matter. Since the 
brain itself is insensitive to pain, 
the Freeman-Waltlts operation is per- 
formed under a local anesthetic. 
In this country psychosurgery 
has been performed on several hun- 
dred patients afflicted with abnor- 
mal fears. Results are said to have 
been good in about 65 per cent of 
cases, fair in 20 per cent and poor 


in lo per cent. 


Hic!— 

Comedians have long known thal 
hiccups, usually only a mild) and 
passing annoyanee, are one human 
allliiction that is always good for 
t laugh. 

Separating the chest) from the 
abdominal cavities is a tough, tent- 
like muscle called the diaphragm. 
Controlled by the phrenic nerve 
which traverses the chest and con- 
nects with the main “trunkline” 
high in the neek—this muscular 
structure moves up and down 
rhythmically in the breathing proc- 
ess. Bul the phrenic nerve is vul- 
nerable and exposed to many 
untoward factors all along the line. 
Psvehie or emotional disturbances, 
chemical irritations and a number 
of diseases and functional disorders 
can send abnormal impulses travel- 
ing over it and cause the = dia- 
phragm to contract violently and 
spasmodically. These are the hie- 
cups. The familiar hic! is’ the 
result of the sudden intake of air 
into the larvnx and the closure of 
the voeal cords. 

The hiccups last until that stimu- 
lus or irritation is removed from 


ihe phrenic nerve. Once in a great 
while the hiccups may defy treat- 
inent, and persist for hours, days 
and weeks. The victim becomes 
increasingly distressed, — irritable, 
weakened, exhausted, unable — to 
lake nourishment or even get lo 
sleep. Then hiccups are not com- 
edy, bul may be fatal. 

Desperately, the doctor summons 


the neurosurgeon. One of the 
simplest of operations may avert 
the final tragedy. The phrenic 


nerve, running obliquely across the 
back of the neck, is easily accessi- 
ble. One small sealpel stroke will 
sever it. But if the nerve is severed 
the diaphragm becomes paralyzed, 
causing lung collapse. So the neuro- 
surgeon cuts if, and the mysterious 
hiccup impulse, origin unknown, is 
interrupted. Then the surgeon re- 
unites the severed ends of the nerve. 
With luck, the hiccup doesn’t occur 
wgain. 

To millions of Americans who 
have their hiccups and get rid of 
them the easy way this will sound 
like a drastic measure. It is. Bul 
it may also be the difference be- 
Iween life and death. Even with 
the lowly hiccup the last hope may 
lie delicately under the blade of a 
neurosurgeon’s knife. 


Conquest of Pain— 

Pain of incurable disease can be 
such persistent, unending, unbear- 
able torture that victims often look 
forward to death for final, mereiful 
relief. Doctors sadly administer 
drugs which interrupt the pro- 
longed agony with spells of tragic 
stupor. 

Today the neurosurgeon declares 
it is not necessary to choose be- 


tween the gruesome alternatives of 


intractable pain and drug addiction. 
Victims of incurable disease can 
live out their days without drugs 
and without suffering. The neuro- 
surgeon can shut off pain com- 
pletely and finally! 

Every pain impulse, wherever il 


originales, must travel up the main 
spinal “trunkline” on its way to the 
brain. When the pain cannot be 
cured or eliminated at the source, 
the surgeon offers this final re- 
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course: interrupt the palhway of 
pain. This operation has been per- 
formed in innumerable cases of in- 
curable disease. The operation is 
performed above the point where 
the nerves of the painful part of 
the body enter the spinal column. 
Only a small incision is made in 
the nerve cable, and great care must 
be taken to cut only the pathway 
of pain, and not the motor nerve. 
Some 200 surgeons throughout the 
country are successfully performing 
the operation. 

During the operation the patient 
is pricked lightly with a pin-point 
near the site of the pain. When he 
can feel only the presence of the 
pin-point, and not the pain impulse 
of the pin-prick, the surgical objec- 
tive has been attained. He has been 
deprived of nothing but his sense of 
pain and temperature in that por- 
lion of his body. His tactile sense, 
or feeling, is left intact. 


The Suicide Pain— 

Trigeminal neuralgia, sometimes 
called lic douloureux, is a nervous 
disease of obscure origin; its pain 
is the most acule and maddening 
known to man. Intense paroxysms 
of pain in one whole side of the 
face recur unexpectedly at inter- 
vals of hours or days. They may 
be brought on by a gust of wind 
or even a slight movement of the 
face muscles. When he is free of 
pain, the “tri-gem” vietim lives in 
constant dread of its recurrence 
afraid to talk, chew, swallow, or 
wash his face. Between pain and 
fear he may be driven to mental 
collapse or suicide, 

Medical treatment of this obscure 
and harrowing malady is discourag- 
ing and uncertain, bul today, with 
the patient seated in a modified 
dental chair, the neurosurgeon 
inakes a small incision on the side 
of the face, between eve and ear, 
and severs the fifth or “great nerve” 
of the face near its root. The pain 
of trigeminal neuralgia is gone for- 
ever! 

Much neurosurgery thus is merey 
surgery at its highest. Says Dr. 
Byron Stookey, chief neurosurgeon 
of the famous Neurological Institute 
of New York: “The prime duty of 
the neurosurgeon is to relieve pain. 
If it were more widely known that 
relief can be obtained for the dura- 
lion of, the patient’s existence, more 
physicians would no doubt avail 
themselves of the neurosurgeon’s 
service.” 
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Indirect or semi-indirect illumination reflects most of the light from 
the ceiling and upper sidewalls, giving these Cleveland Heights young- 





sters a clear, shadow-free light that is diffused throughout the room 
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A Threat to Healthy Eyesight 


By LESTRE H. BROWNLEE 


N A SMALL HUT in the Russian 


hinterlands, peasants strain their 


eves to do several nightly tasks be- 
side a small wood fire that yields its 
light reluctantly. A man mends a 
lool, a woman mends some clothes, 
several children play on the floor. 
The boon of electric lighting is 
unknown to them. And because of 
insufficient and ineflicient illumi- 
nation, they are wearing out their 
cves. 

In a large cily in our modern 
America, a man mends a tool, a 
woman mends some clothes, several 
children play on the floor—all need- 
lessly straining their eyes because 
of insufficient and inefficient illumi- 
nation. They know the boon of 
electric lighting; vet they are wear- 
ing out their eves. 

In the commonness of electric 
lighting in America lie both the 
cause of indifference toward it and 


its universal effectiveness. Despite 
the many ways in which light is 
used, we have neglected, until com- 
paratively recent times, to find out 
how to use it to conserve our eves, 
to facilitate our study and to aec- 
celerate our work. If we are able 
to see, little attention is given to 
the adequacy of light. And our in- 
difference toward seeing is a seri- 
ous threat to the health of our eves. 
The greatest threat to healthy eves 
lies in the poor lighting facilities 
to be found in many of our class- 
rooms. 

There are reasons for pointing 
the finger of accusation at our halls 
of learning. The reasons may be 
found in the results of surveys made 
by the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, Commonwealth Edison Labo- 
ratories and Westinghouse Electric 
Company. Working independently, 


they found out these indicative 


facts: that only 3 per cent of th 
babies born begin life handicapped 
by nearsightedness, that during the 
pre-school years this number in 
creases to 7 per cent, that el 
mentary schools pull the total up t 
9 per cent. However, this number 
jumps to 24 per cent in high 
schools and 31 per cent in colleges 
A survey on commencement day 
al college would reveal that 460 
per cent, or two out of every five 
have defective vision. If we sat al 
the commencement exercises and 
watched 40 out of each 100° boys 
and girls hobble up on crutches t 
get their diplomas, we would fee! 
certain that faulty physical train 
ing, or some disaster, had caused 
inroads on their health 
How much of a pair of good eye 
must we pay for an education? 


serious 


The foregoing statistics will bear 
some explanation, which may well 














Has vour child heart trouble, asthma, 
diabetes, nephritis ? 

He mav lead a normal life, grow strong 
ind learn in the sunshine at 
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start with the evolution of seeing. 
For centuries, the eyes evolved 
under natural outdoor illumination, 
adapting themselves to the extreme 
ranges of lighting values from the 
thousands of foot-candles of bril- 
liant sunlight to the scant one-half 
foot-candle of moonlight. However, 
during this period most work was 
done outdoors in the daytime, at 
comparatively long range vision. 
Seeing requirements, for the most 
part, were casual and did not re- 
quire long concentration. Under 
these conditions and for these con- 
ditions, the eves developed until 
recent times. 

What a contrast modern living 
habits afford! Today, we do the 
greater part of our living indoors. 
Millions of people spend their work- 
ing hours doing daily tasks in 
places having less than 1 per cent 
of the illumination found outdoors 
in the shade of a tree. We scowl 
for long hours at small objects or 
finely printed pages at short range, 
causing a great strain on the irre- 
placeable eve muscles. Children 
are trained to pore over minute de- 
tails, and the demand on_ their 
young eyes is having a telling effect. 

That the combination of difficult 
eye tasks, long hours, poor seeing 
habits and insufficient illumination 
is unnatural is made evident by 
the fact that eye examinations of 
people who live largely out of doors 
show no prevalence of defective 
vision. Since certain factors of the 
present “eye-work formula” are 
constants, the variables must be 
changed to bring about the correct 
results. 

We cannot hope to do much 
ubout the type of eve tasks that 
present day schooling demands of 
children, other than to use larger 
print with a higher degree of con- 
trast in school books. It may be 
possible also to devise a system of 
rest between study periods to re- 
duce the period of long concentra- 
tion, and we realize that faulty 
vision can be corrected by the use 
of the proper type of eve glasses 
as prescribed by eve specialists. 

However, we do have complete 
control over the amount of light 
provided, and in this respect we 
would do well to emulate nature’s 
lighting methods. Most outdoor 
light does not come direct from the 


sun: if it did, the glare would be 


so intense as to make it impractica- 
ble. Sunlight is reflected by means 
of dust particles in the air, giving 
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light of softer quality with sufficient 
illumination. Whenever it is possi- 
ble to harness sunlight for class- 
room study, it is most desirable to 
do so, but few of our modern class- 
rooms receive enough light in the 
sections farthest from the windows, 
even on bright days, to provide ade- 
quate insurance against children’s 
eye strain. On dark days, the light- 
ing need is obviously more critical. 

Of course, the amount of light 
that enters the classrooms through 
the windows can be controlled by 
planning suflicient window area 
and using proper window shades 
and blinds. But when daylight is 
deficient, the deficit must be made 
up by adding artificial light. It is 
here that we should try to emulate 
nature. 

Several methods are 
mended by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and approved by 
the American Standards Associa- 


recom- 


tion; indirect lighting is one of 
these. In this system, 90 to 100 


per cent of the light from the lumi- 
naires is directed to the ceiling and 
the upper side walls, from which it 
is reflected diffusely to all parts of 
the room. This method makes the 
entire ceiling a lighting source, and 
the ceiling should be of a white or 
light colored mat finish with a high 
reflection factor. The lighting units, 
which may have either opaque or 
luminous bottoms, should be such 
that they can be kept dust free 
little dust and dirt can absorb an 
amazing amount of light. Also, 
inside-frosted lamps of the correct 
wattage should be used to obviate 
streaks and shadows on the ceiling. 
This type of lighting gives a clear, 
shadow-free light that is diffused 
evenly throughout the room and is 
best for general classroom work. 

The semi-indirect is any system 
of lighting which emits 60 to 90 
per cent of the luminaire output 
toward the ceiling and upper side 
walls, while the rest is directed 
downward. Since this system also 
utilizes the ceiling as the main 
source of light, the same considera- 
tions as for indirect lighting should 
be observed for ceiling finish and 
maintenance characteristics. 
These are the two types 
mended for use in rooms devoted 
to instructional purposes because of 
their freedom from glare, trouble- 
some reflection and shadows. These 
should emit an intensity of 30 foot- 
candles of light in all parts of the 
room. 
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Since no one can be relied on to 
determine by visual observation 
alone when more light should be 
added to a classroom or when arti- 
ficial lighting could be spared, it is 
advisable to have each classroom 
equipped with a photo-electric tube 
which controls the lighting by 
switching on supplementary lights 
when the amount of illumination 
falls below the preseribed  mini- 
mum. 

What dividends can be expected 
for children as a result of increased 
watchfulness over their evesight? 
There will be a minor increase in 
lighting costs for better classroom 
lighting. 
lessened) immeasurably when we 
consider how much more health 
our lighting dollar is buying. It is 
obvious enough that in a year’s 


However, this cost is 


lime, we could save a= surprising 
amount of money if we bought less 
food, or food lacking in nourishing 
content. But money saved at the 
sacrifice of health is money irrevo- 
cably lost, and once eyesight is lost 
or weakened, it is rarely regained. 

With better light, the seeing task 
is easier because minute objects are 
enlarged, contrast is heightened and 
the ability to see is accelerated. 
Since the seeing task is easier, the 
burden on the eves is lessened. 
Thus, better lighting is an impor- 
tant agent in conserving vision and 
keeping the eves healthy. In the 
case of defective vision that cannot 
be corrected or has not” been 
brought to normal, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society has found im- 
proved lighting an invaluable assis- 
tance for specific tasks. Better light 
helps poor eyes even more than 
good ones and many times keeps 
eve defects from becoming worse. 

Results of research show that 
reading under 1 foot-candle of light 
caused a 23 per cent decrease in 
convergence reserve of the ocular 
muscles after one hour, while the 
same hour’s reading under 100 foot- 
candles of illumination caused only 
a 7 per cent decrease in con- 
vergence reserve of the ocular mus- 
cles —less than a third the amount 
of fatigue! 

There are other ways that better 
lighting aids health; science has 
found that eyestrain affects the 
whole body. Because there is such 
an intimate connection of the eves 
with the brain and the nerves, the 
ill effects of difficulty in seeing are 
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transmitted throughout the system. 
Many headaches, backaches, ner- 
vous disorders, digestive troubles, 
blurring vision, dizziness and other 
disturbances can be traced to faulty 
evesight. 

Although at) present it) is” im- 
possible to measure accurately the 
effects of better lighting on the 
bodily reserves, significant experi- 
ments show that lighting affects 
parts of the body remote from the 
eves. One experiment showed that 
a nervous muscular” tension is 
exerted throughout the body when 
the eves are used under poor light- 
ing facilities. This tension may be 
Observed sometimes in the con- 
tracted brows and set expression of 
some one trying to see in a dim 
light. Measured at the fingertips, it 
was found to decrease markedly 
with the increase of illumination. 
In 1 foot-candle of illumination, the 
muscular tension of the subject 
while reading was 63 grams; in 10 
foot-candles it was 54 grams; in 
100 foot-candles it was 43 grams. 
Thus it is apparent that better 
light conserves bodily and nervous 
energy. 

Another experiment conducted 
by the Hluminating Engineering So- 
ciety, involving many subjects and 
more than a million observations, 
showed that there was a_ lesser 
effect on the rate of heart beat of 
subjects using good lighting facili- 
ties than of those’ using poor 
facilities. Subjects reading for one 
hour under 100 foot-candles of 
illumination registered a decrease 
in rate of heart beat of 2 per cent; 
those reading for one hour under 1 
foot-candle of illumination showed 
a decrease of 10 per cent. Thus 
the test showed that the operation 
of the heart is affected by arduous 
eve work; as improved lighting in- 
creased the visibility of the task, 
the effect on the heart was dimin- 
ished appreciably. Strange as it 
may seem, this research proves that 
we see with our bodies as well as 
with our eves! We must be con- 
cerned about our children’s health 
as it is affected by the arduous eve 
tasks of modern education. We 
may live in modern America, with 
America’s boon of electric lighting, 
but we must remember that the 
torch of civilization cannot begin 
to illuminate the way if it is a dim 
torch, robbing our children and 
future citizens of their evesight! 
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Spitting of Blood and Tuberculosis 


Phe possibility that the spitting 
f blood, known as hemoptysis, 
which accompanies certain cases of 
luberculosis of the lung may be 
controlled by the use of synthetic 
vitamin K is suggested by R. F. 
Sheely, White Haven, Pa., in The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Issociation, 

An investigation showed that the 
prothrombin or blood clotting fae- 
tor in patients with hemoptysis was 
deficient. Vitamin K is known as 
the antihemorrhagic vitamin. He 
found that in 106) patients with 
tuberculosis of the lung a significant 
prothrombin deficiency existed in 
ol. the concentration being less than 
oo per cent of normal. 

Phe administration of vitamin Kk, 
both by mouth and beneath the 
skin, appeared to be a likely factor 
in the control of hemoptysis in 
$ patients in whom a prothrombin 
deficiency had been found. 

It is suggested that the prothrom- 
bin concentration should be deter- 
mined in every case of hemoptysis 
associated with tuberculosis of the 


lung. 


“Dangerous Mechanical Medicine” 


Labeling a device which on the 
deposit of 10 cents in a slot gives 
a person his blood pressure and 


pulse rate as “dangerous mechanical 


medicine.” The Journal of the 
American Medical Association has 
declared editorially that “Regard- 
less of the quality of the work done 
by the machine, the whole idea is 
unsound and psychologically dan- 
verous to the human being.” 
“Recently some sixty drug stores 
in the city of Chicago,” The Journal 
said, “have added to their equip- 
ment a device called the Cardi-O- 
Meter, which enables any person 
who will put his arm in a strap 
and deposit 10 cents in the slot to 
get a record of his blood pressure 
and of his pulse rate. This is not 
the first time that various schemes 
have been developed for measuring 
the blood pressure by nonmedical 
agents who collect a dime... . 
“Americans are great believers in 
gadgets. The time may yet come 
when some ingenious mechanic, 
working in a machine shop, will 
promote a contraption designed to 
furnish a complete physical exami- 
nation. Indeed, just another 
step will carry the promoters to the 
provision of a complete x-ray pic- 
ture of the chest and of the gastro- 
intestinal tract following the drop- 
ping of some coins in slots. Brains, 
judgment and skill may then be 
relegated to the serap heap of un- 
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essential accessories. 


New Technic for Treating Certain 

Forms of Cancer 

A new technic for treating radio- 
resistant forms of cancer of the 
mouth, pharynx and larynx with 
x-rays or radium, which appears to 
be more effective than other meth- 
ods of external irradiation now in 
use, has been reported in The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assoct- 
ation by Max Cutler of Chicago, He 
calls it the “method of concentra- 
tion.” 

His method has been in use only 
three and one-half years, and thus 
nothing can be said of the perma- 
nence of the results, he says. It has 
been established however that cer- 
tain forms of cancer of the mouth, 
pharynx and larynx which failed 
to respond to all other forms. of 
external irradiation have shown 
marked regression and in many 
instances have disappeared com- 
pletely under his new technic. 

The technic involves the admin- 
istration of an increasing daily dose 


of x-ravs or radium through a 
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diminishing opening of the appa- 
ratus so that the more radioresistant 
portion of the cancer in the center 
of the lesion receives a much larger 
dose than the outer edges of the 
lesion. When the size of the open- 
ing in the apparatus remains con- 
stant the outer edges of the cancer 
and the adjoining tissues are likely 
to be seriously damaged when the 
dosage required to treat the center 
of the cancer effectively is used. 


Controlling Reactions to Liver 
Extract 


That definite, temporary reduc- 
tion of reactions to the injection of 
liver extract into” patients with 
anemia was effected by the adminis- 
tration of the drug histaminase by 
mouth two days before and on the 
day of injection has been reported 
by C. B. Taylor and D. W. Hilger 
of Minneapolis in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

The authors’ report is based on 
their experience with 2. patients 
with pernicious anemia who ac- 
quired severe sensitivity to paren- 
teral (into a vein or under the skin) 
administration of liver extract. 

Although severe reactions to liver 
extract administered by injection 
into a vein or under the skin are 
relatively infrequent, they none the 
less have presented a serious prob- 
lem in treating patients with anemia 
when they did occur. 


Preventing Skin Irritation from 
Adhesive Plaster 


Painting the skin with certain 
solutions before the application of 
adhesive plaster proved to be an 
effective means of reducing irrita- 
tion, Robert F. Legge reports in The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 

The author’s observations, made 
on 46 different persons, showed that 
painting the skin with compound 
tincture of benzoin, merthiolate or 
metaphen (the latter two substances 
being combined with alcohol and 
acetone) before the adhesive was 
applied lessened the number of 
reactions. The investigator reports 
that while painting the skin with 
any one of the three solutions re- 
duced the number of reactions, the 
skin treated with the merthiolate 
solution “will show fewer reactions 
than skin treated with either of the 
other two solutions.” 











